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Cases  in  Craftsmanship,  4 

“THE  CLEAREST  VOICE” 


A  story  by  MARGARET  SHERWOOD  analyzed 

by  JOHN  GALLISHAW 

In  the  October  number  appeared  the  first  of  a  series  of 
short  stories,  each  analyzed  primarily  as  a  “case,”  illus¬ 
trating  some  special  phase  of  craftsmanship.  Since  then 
many  people  have  written  to  me  or  to  the  editor  of  The 
Writer  pointing  out  certain  failings  within  the  stories 
examined.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  again  that  I 
do  not  maintain  that  any  story  which  I  select  is  in  all 
respects  a  perfect  story.  I  select  it  primarily  to  show  how 
a  competent  craftsman  has  met  and  solved  some  special 
structural  or  artistic  problem.  Miss  Sherwood’s  story  I  am 
considering  primarily  as  setting  a  high  standard  in  that 
phase  of  craftsmanship  which,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase, 
I  shall  call  “The  Grading-  for  the  Denouement.” 


BY  PERMTSSION  OF  MISS  SHERWOOD  AND  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHIY 


The  little  business  frown  which  John  1 
Wareham  usually  wore  only  at  his  2 
office,  and  put  off  as  he  put  on  his  hat  in  3 
starting  for  home,  lingered  that  evening,  4 
persisting  through  the  long  street-car  ride,  s 
the  walk  past  rows  of  suburban  houses,  6 
and  even  to  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  7 


8  hill  below  his  home.  Here  it  vanished,  for 

9  the  brook  marked  the  spot  where  the 

10  world  stopped  and  Alice  began.  He 

11  watched  with  a  meditative  happy  smile  the 

12  rough  stone  fence  which  bordered  this  bit 

13  of  meadow  land,  with  the  trailing  wood- 

14  bine  and  clematis  that  made  it  a  thing  of 
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beauty;  and,  as  he  climbed  the  hill,  the  is 
deepening  color  in  the  sunset  clouds,  and  i6 
the  notes  of  a  wood  thrush  from  the  forest  17 
edge  not  far  away,  became  part  of  a  deep  is 
sense  of  harmony,  breaking  a  mood  of  19 
anxiety  and  fear.  20 

Then  came  the  comforting  glimpse  of  21 
the  red  brick  house  through  the  encom-  22 
passing  green,  with  its  white  daintiness  of  23 
porch,  fan-window,  and  window  facings.  It  24 
all  looked  like  her;  in  its  serene  and  simple  2s 
distinction  it  seemed  to  embody  her;  her  26 
creative  touch  was  everywhere.  The  bay  27 
window,  about  which  they  had  disagreed  28 
when  the  house  was  planned,  had,  sur-  29 
prisingly,  turned  out  to  the  liking  of  both;  30 
as  he  fumbled  at  the  latch  of  the  gate,  31 
and  pinched  his  finger  as  he  always  did,  a  32 
vexed  sense  of  triumph  came  to  him,  for  33 
it  surely  would  have  worked  better  if  he  34 
had  insisted  on  having  his  own  way  I  3  s 
Everywhere  were  traces  of  little  worries  36 
and  little  triumphs,  the  latter  predominat-  37 
ing.  It  was  the  very  soul  of  home,  from  the  33 
threshold  to  the  branches  of  the  tall  elm  39 
that  touched  the  roof  protectingly ;  it  was  40 
wholly  desirable,  —  and  it  might  have  to  41 
go.  42 

As  he  followed  the  brick  walk,  in  bitter-  43 
ness  he  closed  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  44 
see,  and  so  ran  into  a  porch  pillar,  the  one  45 
on  which  Alice’s  red  roses  were  blossom-  45 
ing;  the  queer  little  groan  that  he  gave  in  47 
some  strange  way  took  on  the  sound  of  43 
‘Railroads!’  and  again  ‘railroads!’  as  he  49 
beat  his  head  against  the  pillar  once  or  jg 
twice  purposely;  and  his  voice  had  a  note  jj 
of  contempt.  He  had  not  felt  that  way  j2 
about  railroads  when  he  had  invested  his  53 
savings,  partly  in  the  stock  of  a  new  rail-  54 
road  in  the  West,  partly  in  the  stock  of  an  55 
old  railroad  in  the  East  that  was  doing  5^ 
wild  things  in  the  way  6i  improvements.  57 
Then  there  had  been  nothing  too  good  for  jg 
him  to  say  about  the  earning  power  of  59 
railroads,  the  wise  management  of  rail-  gg 
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61  roads,  the  net  profits  of  railroads.  Now, 

62  both  railroads  were  in  trouble;  dividends 

63  were  cut,  and  the  stock  which  he  had 

64  hoped  to  sell  at  a  profit  had  dropped 

65  almost  to  zero;  the  mortgage  loan  on  his 

66  house  was  due  in  a  month;  and  he,  a  man 

67  earning  only  a  moderate  salary  in  a  real- 

68  estate  office,  had  nothing  in  the  world 

69  wherewith  to  meet  the  emergency.  Even 

70  the  savings-bank  deposit  had  gone  into 

71  railroad  stock,  in  order  that  the  mortgage 

72  might  be  paid  off  more  quickly. 

But  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  both 
sad  and  bright  that  made  quite  a  different 
face  of  it  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  that 
threshold  on  which  Alice  had  stopped  to 
kiss  him  the  day  he  had  married  her  and 
brought  her  home.  There  was  something 
here  that  shut  out  all  the  trouble  in  the 
imiverse:  about  the  doorway  his  wife’s 
laughter  seemed  to  be  always  floating, — 
that  laughter,  merry,  touched  with  tender- 
ness,  made  up  of  mirth  and  sorrow,  as  all 
S'*  wise  laughter  is.  Just  then  came  little  Jack 
ss  to  meet  him,  speeding  madly  down  the 

86  baluster;  and  John,  as  he  picked  up  his 

87  boy,  kissed  him,  and  reproved  him  for 

88  coming  downstairs  that  way,  had  nothing 

89  to  answer,  when  his  son  averred  that  it 

90  was  lots  better  than  a  railroad,  save  ‘That 

91  might  well  be.’ 

92  ‘There’s  ice  cream  for  dinner,’  the  boy 

93  exploded;  and  the  father,  roughly  smooth- 

94  ,  ing  Jack’s  tousled  hair,  started  as  he 

95  caught  a  sound  of  chatter  from  the  living- 

96  room,  and  stood  still  in  dismay.  That  to- 

97  day  of  all  days  should  be  the  time  of  the 

98  family  gathering  which  brought  two  uncles, 

99  two  aunts,  and  three  cousins  to  the  house! 

100  How  completely  he  had  forgotten!  He 

101  hung  up  his  hat  and  grasped  little  Jack’s 

102  hand;  he  would  tell  them  nothing  about 

103  his  troubles,  nothing;  he  would  be  the  ideal 

104  host,  concealing  his  personal  vexations 

105  under  a  cordial  smile. 

106  But  hardly  had  he  opened  the  door,  with 
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his  office  bag  still  held  absent-mindedly  in  io7 
his  hand,  than  they  were  upon  him.  The  los 
cordial  smile  did  not  deceive  them  for  a  109 
minute.  Aunt  Janet,  who  was  sitting  by  the  110 
fireplace,  looked  the  most  troubled  of  all,  111 
though  she  said  nothing.  It  was  ‘Why,  112 
John,  what’s  the  matter?’  from  Aunt  Mary,  113 
and  ‘Well,  John,  how  goes  it?’  from  Uncle  114 
Philip,  who  looked  as  if  he  knew  that  it  ns 
went  very  badly  indeed;  and  ‘What  makes  116 
you  look  so  worried?  With  a  home  like  this,  m 
no  man  ought  to  look  worried,’  from  his  ns 
Cousin  Austin,  who  had  recently  become  n9 
engaged  and  was  thinking  about  homes.  He  120 
nodded  approvingly  at  the  room,  which  m 
was  simply  furnished,  soft  in  coloring,  122 
with  English  chintzes,  a  few  pictures  of  123 
trees  and  of  water,  —  all  out-of-door  124 
things,  —  and  a  fireplace  that  showed  signs  12s 
of  constant  use.  125 

John’s  face  brightened  as  he  caught  this  127 
look  of  admiration;  not  all  the  confusion  128 
of  greeting  and  inquiries  in  regard  to  129 
health,  not  all  the  business  worries  in  the  i30 
world  could  check  the  sense  of  peace  that  i3i 
always  came  to  him  in  entering  this  room,  132 
which,  more  perfectly  than  any  other  spot,  133 
expressed  the  personality  of  Alice.  He  man-  134 
aged  to  make  his  way  through  the  little  13  s 
crowd  of  sympathetic  wrinkled  faces,  and  i36 
wondering  smooth  faces.  There  were,  it  was  137 
discovered,  comfortable  chairs  enough  for  i38 
all,  and  John  found  himself,  as  host,  the  139 
centre  of  a  little  group  bent  on  probing  his  i4o 
affairs,  in  friendly  fashion,  to  the  bottom.  i4i 
It  was  his  sister  Emily  who  finally  142 
started  the  flood  of  questioning  that  led  to  143 
the  betrayal  of  the  secret  he  had  meant  to  144 
keep  for  the  present.  She  came  bustling  in  i4S 
through  the  door  leading  to  the  dining-  146 
room,  looking  anxious  as  soon  as  she  147 
glanced  at  her  brother;  and  from  the  brass  148 
bowl  of  yellow  roses  held  unsteadily  in  her  149 
hand,  a  few  drops  spattered  to  the  floor,  iso 
‘Are  you  ill,  John,’  she  asked,  ‘or  have  isi 
you  lost — ’  Among  all  the  many  voices  i52 
of  inquiry,  comment,  question  whereby  she  iS3 


1S4  was  interrupted,  the  voice  of  Alice  was  the 
iss  clearest,  making  the  others,  no  matter  how 

156  near  the  speakers  stood,  seem  to  come 

157  from  far  away.  Little  Jack  came  and 

158  climbed  upon  his  father’s  knee,  a  curious 

159  reproduction  of  the  family  look  of  worry 

160  appearing  upon  his  chubby  face.  John  the 

161  elder  leaned  his  head  back  in  the  chintz- 

162  covered  chair,  shutting  his  eyes  for  a  min- 

163  ute  with  a  sense  of  warmth  and  satisfac- 

164  tion,  and  the  nearness  of  the  cuddling  body 

165  of  his  son. 

166  ‘Everything’s  the  matter,’  he  said 

167  wearily,  ‘everything’;  and  he  had  a  mo- 

168  mentary  twinge  of  conscience,  realizing 

169  that  he  was  not  being  the  ideal  host. 

170  They  all  watched  him  anxiously,  sympa- 

171  thetically,  in  silence;  and  Aunt  Mary,  near 

172  the  window,  went  on  drawing  her  needle 

173  in  and  out  with  exquisite  precision,  her 

174  gray  head  bent  over  a  centrepiece  which 
173  she  intended  to  present  to  the  house. 

176  ‘Oh  no,  I’m  not  ill,’  said  John  Wareham, 

177  suddenly  sitting  upright;  ‘but  the  Long 

178  Gorge  Railroad  has  gone  into  a  receiver’s 

179  hands,  and  three  days  ago  the  New  York 

180  and  Ninevah  cut  its  dividend.  I’m  done 

181  for.’ 

182  Emily  gave  a  little  gasp,  and  said  noth- 

183  ing.  ‘You  will  pull  through  all  right,’  as- 

184  sorted  Uncle  Philip,  stirring  up  the  fire  in 

185  order  to  hide  his  face.  And  Cousin  Austin 

186  slapped  John’s  shoulder,  saying  facetiously, 

187  ‘Take  courage,  Jeremiah.  The  worst  is  yet 

188  to  come.’ 

189  John  laughed  in  spite  of  himself,  and 

190  struck  his  fist  upon  the  knee  not  occupied 

191  by  Jack. 

192  ‘Every  dollar  I  had  in  the  world  I  had 

193  drawn  out  and  put  into  those  two  cursed 

194  things.  Now  I’ve  nothing,  no  capital,  no 

195  credit.  The  place  has  got  to  go.’ 

196  ‘No,  no!’ cried  the  women-folk. 

197  ‘The  place  has  got  to  go,’  repeated  John 

198  Wareham,  his  face  in  little  Jack’s  hair. 

199  ‘And  I  feel  as  if  I  could  rob  a  bank  or  a 

200  jewelry  store  to  prevent  that.’ 
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Jack  burst  into  a  delighted  giggle,  201 
through  which  John  heard,  ‘You  would  n’t  202 
do  any  such  thing,  and  you  mustn’t  talk  203 
that  way  before  Jack.’  It  was  Alice  who  204 
spoke,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice  that  20s 
sometimes  came,  half  way  between  a  laugh  206 
and  a  sob;  and  it  was  echoed  by  the  two  207 
aunts.  208 

‘Railroads!’  growled  John,  with  supreme  209 
contempt.  ‘It  would  have  been  a  great  deal  210 
better  if  railroads  had  never  been  invented.  211 
Jack,  we  shall  have  to  get  a  prairie  212 
schooner,  and  trek  to  the  West.’  213 

Jack’s  eyes  shone  like  stars,  but  he  got  214 
no  chance  to  say  anything,  for,  with  that  21s 
outburst,  the  springs  of  speech  were  216 
loosened.  There  was  the  clamor,  the  chorus  217 
clamor,  of  relatives,  indignant,  inquisitive,  2 is 
sympathetic  relatives,  all  eager  to  help,  and  219 
all  uneasily  conscious  that  their  own  small  220 
measure  of  prosperity  would  hardly  stand  221 
the  strain.  He  shook  his  head  sadly  in  222 
answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  223 
could  not  borrow:  he  had  no  security.  224 
Aunt  Mary  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  that  225 
she  had  warned  him  at  the  time;  Aunt  226 
Janet,  in  a  thin  but  affectionate  voice,  ad-  227 
mitted  that  she  had  suffered  in  the  same  228 
way  heavily.  And  then  the  clock  ticked  229 
through  a  brief  silence.  230 

‘Why  don’t  you  read  your  letters?’  231 
asked  Emily  suddenly.  She  stood,  absent-  232 
mindedly  arranging  the  flowers  with  one  233 
finger,  busy  already  with  plans  for  the  234 
future.  235 

There  was  a  small  pile  of  letters  on  the  236 
centre  table,  quite  within  John’s  reach;  he  237 
began  tearing  open  the  envelopes  in  238 
mechanical  fashion,  throwing  them  un-  239 
tidily  upon  the  floor.  As  each  one  fell.  Jack  240 
slid  down  and  picked  it  up,  climbing  back  241 
to  his  father’s  knee.  One  was  a  wedding  242 
announcement;  one  was  a  plumber’s  bill;  243 
at  the  third,  John  paused,  read,  looked  up  244 
bewildered,  and  read  again.  24s 

‘Why,  Emily!’  he  exploded,  boyishly.  245 


247  ‘This  can’t  be.  Read  that,  will  you,  and 

248  tell  me  if  I  have  lost  my  mind.’ 

249  Emily  put  down  the  roses,  and  read  the 

250  letter  slowly,  wonderingly,  smiling  even  as 

251  her  brother  had  smiled. 

252  ‘Not  Uncle  John!  And  we  were  always 

253  so  afraid  of  him!’ 

254  ‘Twenty  thousand  dollars,’  murmured 

255  John. 

256  Open-mouthed  silence  waited  upon  them, 

257  them,  until  Cousin  Austin  broke  the  spell 

258  with: — 

259  ‘I  say,  would  you  mind  if  I  looked  over 

260  your  shoulder?’ 

261  And  John  flung  him  the  letter  with  a 

262  little  whoop  of  joy. 

263  ‘Is  this  plain  living,  or  is  this  a  fairy 

264  story?’  he  demanded  quizzically.  ‘I  never 

265  thought  of  myself  as  a  dark-eyed  hero  with 

266  a  fortune  dropping  into  my  hands  just  in 

267  the  nick  of  time!  A  title  ought  to  go  with 

268  it!’ 

269  The  vibrant  energy  of  the  man  was  back 

270  again;  the  dry  humor  that,  in  sunny 

271  seasons,  quivered  about  his  mouth,  was 

272  once  more  there;  the  mocking  incredulity 

273  of  his  words  belied  the  growing  look  of 

274  peace  and  security  in  his  face.  The  years 

275  seemed  slipping  from  him,  bringing  him  a 

276  mellow  boyhood. 

277  ‘Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  n’t  exactly 

278  a  fortune,  John.’ 

279  ‘It  will  buy  the  place  twice  over,’  ex- 

280  ulted  the  man,  ‘and  we  sha’n’t  have  to 

281  start  for  the  West  in  a  prairie  schooner 

282  right  away!’ 

283  ‘Sha’n’t  we,  papa?’  asked  little  Jack,  in 

284  hungry  disappointment. 

285  But  the  child’s  shrill  voice  had  little 

286  chance  where  everybody  was  speaking  at 

287  once.  Aunt  Mary’s  ‘Well,  I  hope  you  will 

288  hang  on  to  this,  and  not  be  foolish  again,’ 

289  and  Cousin  Austin’s  ‘You  deserve  it,  John’’ 

290  and  Uncle  Howard’s  ‘Well,  I  am  glad. 

291  Shake!’  and  several  other  congratulatory 

292  remarks  all  came  at  once. 
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‘The  poor  old  fellow;  the  poor  old  fel-  293 
low,’  said  John  to  himself  softly,  rubbing  294 
his  hands.  ‘I  suppose  he  died  out  in  Okla-  29s 
homa  all  alone.  How  he  happened  to  will  296 
this  to  me,  I  give  up;  he  didn’t  like  me  297 
very  well.’  298 

The  very  atmosphere  of  the  room  had  299 
changed;  once  more  a  feeling  of  quiet  300 
pleasure  pervaded  it.  The  full  sense  of  301 
home,  peace,  security  came  back,  with  a  302 
suggestion  of  a  kettle  singing  on  the  hearth,  303 
though  there  was  no  kettle  nearer  than  the  304 
kitchen.  30s 

‘But  there’s  Frank  — ’  It  must  have  been  306 
Alice  who  suggested  this,  and  a  something  307 
disturbing,  questioning,  crept  into  the  air.  308 
‘Frank!’  said  John  Wareham  suddenly.  309 
‘Why,  I’d  forgotten  all  about  Frank!  We  310 
haven’t  heard  of  him  for  more  than  fifteen  3ii 
years  or  so,  have  we?’  312 

‘More  than  that,’  answered  Emily.  ‘He  313 
was  in  Mexico,  the  last  we  knew.’  314 

‘He  may  be  living,’  suggested  John.  3is 
‘Mexico  is  always  in  such  a  state — T  sup-  316 
pose  the  mails  can’t  be  trusted.’  3i7 

‘We  ought  to  find  out,’  said  Alice.  3i8 

‘Uncle  John  had  cast  him  off,’  suggested  319 
Emily  tentatively,  anxiously.  320 

‘But  he  was  Uncle  John’s  own  son,’  said  321 
Alice,  earnestly,  compellingly;  ‘and  wasn’t  322 
Uncle  John  in  the  wrong?’  323 

‘Uncle  John  was  a  queer  customer,’  said  324 
John  hastily.  ‘He  was  cranky,  no  doubt  32s 
about  it,  but  he  wasn’t  crazy;  and  if  this  326 
lawyer’s  statement  is  correct,  I’ve  got  a  327 
good  legal  right  to  the  twenty  thousand,  328 
haven’t  I?’  329 

‘Of  course  you  have!’  said  Aunt  Mary.  330 
‘But  the  moral  right?’  whispered  Alice.  331 
‘What  was  the  quarrel  about,  anyway?’  332 
asked  Austin.  ‘Frank’s  marriage,  wasn’t  333 
it?  I  never  heard  much  about  it.’  334 

‘That  was  part  of  it,’  said  Aunt  Janet.  33s 
‘Frank,  you  know,  fell  in  love  with  a  little  336 
coimtry  girl  whom  his  father  did  not  want  337 
him  to  marry,  but  he  insisted  on  having  338 
his  way,  and  married  her.’  339 


340  ‘Good  for  him,’  nodded  Austin  approv- 

341  ingly. 

342  Little  Jack,  glancing  from  one  to  an- 

343  other  with  wide  blue  eyes,  was  silently 

344  weaving  his  philosophy  of  life,  and  his  in- 

345  terpretation  of  humanity. 

346  ‘Religion  was  mixed  up  in  it  in  some 

347  way,’  contributed  John.  ‘Uncle  grew  to  be 

348  something  of  a  fanatic,  and  he  wanted 

349  them  both  to  believe  what  he  believed,  and 

350  they  would  n’t,  or  did  n’t,  or  could  n’t.  It 

351  was  incompatibility  of  temper  all  round,  I 

352  dare  say.’ 

353  ‘Frank  was  a  good  son,’  reminded  Alice. 

354  ‘He  was  patient  with  his  father,  and  he  all 

355  but  gave  up  his  life  for  Uncle  John,  nursing 

356  him  through  diphtheria.’ 

357  More  and  more  the  sweet,  persistent 

358  voice  brought  trouble  and  question  into  the 

359  atmosphere  from  which  trouble  and  ques- 

360  tion  had  so  suddenly  cleared.  The  new  se- 

361  curity  began  to  seem  unstable;  the  new- 

362  found  joy  a  stolen  thing.  Even  in  the 

363  pauses,  the  personality  of  the  woman  spoke 

364  from  curtain  and  cushion  and  fireplace  of 

365  this  room  of  her  devising.  She  dominated 

366  the  whole,  seeming  the  only  presence 

367  there;  brother  and  sister  and  guests  shrank 

368  in  the  radiance  of  her. 

369  ‘Do  you  really  think  I  ought  to  hunt 

370  Frank  up?’  asked  the  man. 

371  Emily  shook  her  head,  but  doubtfully. 

372  ‘You  probably  could  n’t  find  him,  after 

373  all  these  years.’ 

374  ‘I  could  try,’  admitted  John. 

375  ‘Nonsense!’  cried  Aunt  Mary,  over  her 

376  embroidery.  ‘You  stay  right  where  you  are, 

377  and  pay  off  your  mortgage.  A  man  who 

378  has  worked  as  hard  as  you  have,  and  has 

379  had  as  much  trouble,  ought  to  take  a  bit 

380  of  good  luck  when  it  comes.’ 

381  ‘Think  how  much  good  you  could  do 

382  with  it,’  murmured  Aunt  Janet. 

383  ‘As  the  pickpocket  said  when  he  put  the 

384  stolen  dime  in  the  collection  plate,’  said 

385  Austin;  but  fortunately  Aunt  Janet  did 

386  not  understand. 


‘Uncle  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  387 
with  his  own,’  said  John  defiantly.  ‘If  he  388 
chose  to  cast  off  his  son,  for  reasons  which  389 
he  considered  sufficient,  he  had  the  right.’  390 
‘But  you  cannot  cast  off  your  son,’  per-  391 
sisted  Alice.  ‘John,  we  have  a  boy  of  our  392 
own.  You  know  that  the  obligation  is  one  393 
for  all  eternity;  you  cannot  get  rid  of  394 
fatherhood.’  39s 

‘O  papa,  papa,  you  hurt  me,’  squealed  396 
little  John,  suddenly  interrupted  in  his  397 
philosophy-weaving.  398 

‘Confound  it  all!’  cried  John  with  sud-  399 
den  irritation.  ‘Isn’t  this  just  like  life!  To  400 
hold  out  the  rope,  just  to  grab  it  away  401 
again  with  a  grin  —  I  won’t,  I  say.  What  is  402 
mine  is  mine.’  403 

‘But  it  is  n’t  yours.’  404 

‘Did  Frank  have  any  children?’  he  405 
asked.  406 

‘Several,  I  believe,’  admitted  Emily  re-  407 
luctantly.  408 

‘And  he  never  got  on?’  409 

‘He  never  got  on.’  410 

‘And  the  twenty  thousand  might  save  411 
their  pesky  little  Mexican  souls.’  412 

The  child’s  laughter  rippled  out  across  413 
the  shocked  silence  of  the  elders.  414 

‘Maybe  Uncle  John  left  them  some-  41s 
thing,’  suggested  Emily.  ‘For  a  man  who  415 
tried  such  big  things  this  doesn’t  seem  417 
much  money.’  4ig 

Her  brother  shook  his  head.  419 

‘  “The  entire  sum  of  which  he  stands  pos-  420 
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421  sessed,”’  he  read  from  the  lawyer’s  letter. 

422  ‘You  might  make  a  few  inquiries  through 

423  the  post.  I  rather  imagine  the  Mexican 

424  mail  service  is-n’t  very  trustworthy,’  sug- 
42  s  gested  Aunt  Mary,  hopefully. 

426  He  looked  at  her,  but  in  abstracted  fash- 

427  ion,  as  if  it  were  not  to  Aunt  Mary  that  he 

428  was  listening. 

429  ‘I’ll  write  to  this  Oklahoma  lawyer,  and 

430  then  I  must  go  to  Mexico.’ 

431  ‘Isn’t  it  a  little  quixotic?’ 

432  ‘It’s  most  likely  all  kinds  of  foolish- 

433  ness,  like  everything  else  I  do,’  groaned  the 

434  man.  ‘But  it’s  what  I’d  want  done  for  my 

435  little  chap  if  I  were  dead  and  he  alive,  and 

436  I  had  quarreled  with  him.  I  suppose  I 

437  could  keep  this  money  and  save  my  skin, 

438  but — ’ 

439  ‘You  could  n’t  keep  it  without  finding 

440  out,’  murmured  Alice,  ‘because  you  are 

441  you,  and  the  real  you  is  incapable  of  doing 

442  a  mean  thing.’ 

443  ‘You  must  do  as  you  think  best,’  said 

444  Emily  at  last.  ‘Maybe,  if  you  find  Frank, 

445  he  won’t  want  it  all,  but  will  divide,  know- 

446  ing  that  his  father  willed  it  to  you.’ 

447  ‘That  may  be  as  it  may  be,’  said  the 

448  man,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  the 

449  face  of  one  listening.  ‘But  I  go  to  Mexico. 

450  It’s  a  queer  game  we  play  here,  and  I’ll 

451  be  dashed  if  I  can  understand  it,  but  I’m 

452  going  to  play  it  as  fairly  as  I  know  how.’ 

453  So  the  voice  of  Alice  won,  —  of  Alice, 

454  who  had  been  dead  for  five  long  years. 
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The  Analysis  hy  John  Gallishaw 


For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  come 
upon  this  as  the  first  of  my  ‘.‘Cases  in  Crafts¬ 
manship,”  and  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
others,  I  shall  call  attention  again  to  my 
statement  in  former  issues  of  The  Writer 
that  the  only  possible  materials  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  short-story  writer,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  a  writer  of  any  form  of  fiction,  long  or 


short,  are  Setting,  Characterization,  and  inci¬ 
dents  so  arranged  as  to  make  a  pattern  or 
plot.  At  this  stage  in  our  technical  progress 
in  the  writing  of  that  special  form  which  we 
call  the  modern  short-story,  it  ought  to  be 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  a  story  is 
judged  on  three  scores;  Style,  Significance, 
and  Structural  Form.  It  might  be  more 
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pointed  to  say  that  a  story  is  rejected  for  its 
lack  in  one  of  these  respects.  Sometimes,  with 
a  good  story  to  tell,  the  writer  is  unable  to 
find  words  and  phrases  to  express  his  story 
clearly  and  readably.  At  others,  a  writer  who 
has  a  pleasant  and  readable  style  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  anything  to  write 
about  but  the  most  commonplace  people 
against  the  most  uninteresting  backgrounds, 
doing  the  most  uninteresting  things.  As  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charles  Townsend  Copeland  used  to 
say  in  his  English  XII  Composition  Course  at 
Harvard,  “They  are  like  the  needy  organ 
grinder,  who  replied  to  a  request  for  his  story: 
‘Story,  Sir,  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell.’  ” 
But  the  reason  for  rejection  of  stories  by  edi¬ 
tors  in  nine  cases  in  ten  is  that  the  writers 
have  not  mastered  the  form  of  the  modern 
short-story.  The  modern  short-story  has  a 
special  modern  form,  as  far  removed  from 
Poe’s  ideal  of  the  “tale”  as  the  great  S.S. 
Leviathan  is  from  Hudson’s  first  .steamboat. 
It  has  a  definite  Beginning,  Body,  and  End¬ 
ing,  each  of  which  has  a  special  function. 
The  function  of  the  Beginning  is  to  set  forth 
the  Situation  facing  the  main  character  and 
such  explanatory  matter  of  setting  and  char¬ 
acterization  as  may  lend  plausibility  and  in¬ 
terest  to  the  situation.  It  must  answer  the 
questions  which  spring  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader:  Who?  what?  where?  when?  how? 
and  why?  Who  is  the  main  character?  What 
is  the  narrative-question  raised  by  the  situa¬ 
tion?  Where  is  the  scene  laid?  When  must  the 
decision  be  reached?  How  may  it  be  solved? 
Why  is  it  important?  A  good  situation  is 
one  which  marks  a  great  crisis  in  the  life  of 
the  main  character,  with  much  depending 
upon  the  outcome,  and  which  demands  in¬ 
stant  decision  from  the  main  character.  It  is 
interesting  in  proportion  to  its  importance. 
When  Socrates  was  approached  by  a  young 
man  who  asked  his  advice  as  to  whether  he 
ought  to  marry  or  to  stay  single,  he  an¬ 
swered:  “Whichever  you  do,  you’ll  regret  it.” 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  main  charac¬ 
ter  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  Situation 
should  all  be  those  which  he  would  be 


likely  to  regret.  The  reader  should  be  led 
to  ask  himself  “Can - succeed  in - de¬ 
spite - ?”  The  Ending  of  the  short-story 

is  concerned  with  showing  the  conclusive  act 
by  which  the  main  character  (or  some  force 
set  in  motion  by  the  main  character)  meets 
the  situation  set  forth  in  the  Beginning.  In 
addition  it  extracts  whatever  significance  the 
writer  wishes  to  convey  to  the  reader.  The 
primary  intent  of  the  Ending  is  to  show  that 
the  narrative-question  which  the  reader  has 
asked  himself  in  the  Beginning  is  answered. 

The  Body  of  the  story  is  concerned  with 
the  showing  the  character  in  the  process  of 
meeting  and  either  overcoming  or  succumb¬ 
ing  to  a  force  or  forces,  in  an  encounter  or  a 
series  of  encounters.  Throughout  the  Body  of 
the  Story  the  reader’s  interest  is  held  by  his 
uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  these  en¬ 
counters.  In  the  Body  of  the  Story,  the  pri¬ 
mary  intent  is  to  show  Conflict  of  which  the 
outcome  is  in  suspense. 

In  Miss  Sherwood’s  story,  “The  Clearest 
Voice,”  the  three  major  divisions  of  Body, 
Beginning,  and  Ending  are  easily  discerned. 

The  Beginning,  made  up  of  the  Situation 
and  its  explanatory  matter,  occupies  Lines  1 
to  318.  There  is  a  definite  narrative-question, 
not  propounded  by  the  writer,  but  suggested 
to  the  reader  by  the  circumstances.  It  might 
be  phrased:  “Can  John  Wareham  succeed 
in  ‘playing  the  game  fairly’  despite  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  relatives?” 

The  Ending  occupies  Lines  447  to  454.  It 
contains  the  answer  to  the  narrative-question 
raised  in  the  Beginning.  It  is  “YES.”  The 
significance  extracted  by  the  writer  is  a  moral 
one  and  is  inherent  in  the  act  of  the  character. 

The  Body  of  the  Story  is  the  encounter 
between  John  Wareham  and  his  various  rela¬ 
tives  who  urge  him  to  forget  the  ideal  which 
is  represented  by  his  wife.  It  occupies  Lines 
319  to  454. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  special 
craftsmanship  of  the  modern  short-story  is 
its  resemblance  to  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
drama.  Wherever  possible  it  is  pictorial.  In¬ 
stead  of  telling  the  reader  that  something  has 
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happened;  it  shows  the  things  happening.  So 
that  in  presenting  his  Setting,  his  Characteri¬ 
zation,  and  his  Plot,  the  writer  must  do  it 
wherever  possible  pictorially.  The  plot,  of 
course,  is  a  series  of  incidents  arranged  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  series  of  crises.  Certain  things  can  be 
presented  pictorially,  certain  things  cannot. 
That  which  cannot  be  so  presented  is  Ex¬ 
planatory  matter.  Yet  not  all  Explanatory 
matter  is  incapable  of  pictorial  presentation. 
Much  of  it  can  be  presented  pictorially,  be¬ 
cause  pictorial  presentation  is  simply  “show¬ 
ing  something  happening.”  Therefore  the 
writer  who  is  master  of  his  materials  realizes 
that  in  regard  to  treatment  they  fall  into  three 
general  divisions: — 

(A)  Explanatory  matter  not  susceptible  of 

pictorial  presentation  in  characteri¬ 
zation:  Motive  and  certain  elements 
of  Setting. 

(B)  Explanatory  matter  susceptible  of  pic¬ 

torial  presentation. 

(C)  Crises  susceptible  of  pictorial  presenta¬ 

tion. 

Pictorial  presentation  or  “showing  something 
happening”  involves  the  action  of  a  force, 
for  example:  “John  dashed  his  hand  rough¬ 
ly  across  his  face,”  or  “The  moon  rose  in  a 
glamour  of  soft  amber  light.” 

For  the  purposes  of  critical  nomenclature, 
such  a  “happening” — the  single  act  of  a 
single  force  —  is  an  “incident.” 

When  the  incidents  are  combined  together 
with  explanatory  matter  which  cannot  be 
dramatized  into  “incidents”  to  form  a 
meeting  of  two  forces  without  clash,  such 
a  meeting  is  an  “episode.” 

When  to  this  episode  is  added  clash,  we  have 
another  structural  unit  called  the  “en¬ 
counter.”  But  this  encounter  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  Scene;  it  is  only  the  Body  of  a  Scene, 
which  must  have  besides  a  Scene  Begin¬ 
ning,  and  a  Scene  Ending. 

The  mark  of  the  amateur  is  that  instead  of 
having  a  Scene,  he  has  an  encounter  with  no 
narrative  unity,  because  he  does  not  state 
a  narrative  question  in  the  Beginning  of  the 


Scene  and  answer  it  in  the  Ending  of  that 
Scene. 

In  Miss  Sherwood’s  story  each  of  the  struc¬ 
tural  divisions  of  a  story  are  in  evidence: — 
An  incident:  The  single  act  of  a  single  force 
“He  hung  up  his  hat”  (Line  101). 

An  episode:  A  character  meets  a  force  with¬ 
out  a  clash  (Lines  1  to  72). 

An  encounter:  A  character  meets  a  force  or 
forces;  they  clash  (Lines  319  to  446). 

A  Scene:  A  situation  (Lines  73-318)  An  En¬ 
counter  (Lines  319-446)  A  Decisive  Act 
(Lines  447-452). 

Miss  Sherwood’s  story  will  repay  the  pains¬ 
taking  analysis  of  any  aspiring  writer  —  and 
of  many  established  writers  —  for  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  Style,  Structure,  and  Sig¬ 
nificance.  As  an  example  of  compression  in 
style  it  will  repay  study.  It  is  modern  in  treat¬ 
ment.  Wherever  possible,  the  Explanatory 
matter  is  shown  pictorially;  and  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance  there  is  no  doubt.  No  one  reading  it 
can  fail  to  say  to  himself:  “It  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  might  confront  me;  it  sets  forth 
a  standard  of  conduct  for  the  solution  of 
such  a  problem.”  Structurally  it  concerns  it¬ 
self  with  presenting  a  series  of  crises.From  the 
point  of  view  of  craftsmanship,  it  shows  how 
a  competent  artist  can  utilize  technical  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  nub  of  the  surprise  consists  in 
keeping  from  the  reader  the  fact  that  at  the 
•time  of  the  happenings  of  this  story,  Alice, 
the  wife  of  John  Wareham,  had  been  dead  for 
five  long  years. 

Ordinarily  in  a  story  presented  pictorially 
the  reader  is  made  aware  of  the  personality 
of  the  characters  in  the  following  different 
ways: — 

(a)  By  appearance 

(b)  By  analysis  of  the  character’s  thoughts 

(c)  By  the  speech  of  the  character 

(d)  By  the  actions  of  the  character. 

In  this  story  the  disclosure  could  not  have 
been  postponed  except  by  keeping  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Alice  and  not  her  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  reader.  Had  Alice  been  the  only  one 
of  the  characters  whose  appearance  was  omit¬ 
ted  the  discrepancy  would  have  been  notice- 
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able;  so  Miss  Sherwood,  being  an  artist, 
omitted  all  descriptions  of  appearances,  be¬ 
cause  such  omission  accorded  with  her  artistic 
purpose.  Knowing  the  rules,  she  was  greater 
than  the  rules.  The  story  is  a  superb  accom¬ 
plishment.  Note  how  carefully  the  author  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  denouement.  In  the  very  first 
paragraph  the  reader  becomes  aware  of  the 
personality  of  Alice  and  its  pervading  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  life  of  John  Wareham.  On  Line 
10  he  reads  “the  world  stopped  and  Alice 
began.”  Thereafter  that  personality  pervades 
the  story.  “In  its  serene  and  simple  distinc¬ 
tion  it  seemed  to  embody  her”  (Line  25); 
“The  one  on  which  Alice’s  red  roses  were 
blooming”  (Line  46);  “That  threshold  on 
which  Alice  had  stopped  to  kiss  him  the  day 
he  had  married  her  and  brought  her  home” 
(Line  75);  “It  was  Alice  who  spoke,  with  a 
little  catch  in  her  voice  that  sometimes  came, 
halfway  between  a  laugh  and  a  sob”  (Lines 
204  to  207);  “It  must  have  been  Alice  who 
suggested  this”  (Line  306) ;  “We  ought  to 
find  him,”  said  Alice  (Line  318).  Thereafter 
until  the  end  of  the  story  Alice  is  as  real  a 
personage  —  in  fact  a  great  deal  more  real  — 
as  any  of  the  minor  characters.  It  is  just  as 
if  she  had  been  described  at  the  opening  of 
the  scene.  So  artistically  is  it  done  that  the 
denouement  comes  with  the  magnificent  shock 
of  complete  surprise.  When  it  comes,  too,  the 
feeling  of  the  reader  is  not  one  of  being 
cheated;  instead  it  is  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  being  permitted  to  view  this  drama  which 
could  not  have  been  so  complete  without  that 
surprise. 

The  aspiring  writer  who  leaves  this  story 
without  being  aware  of  the  craftsmanship  in 
characterization  is  among  the  blind  who  will 
not  see.  Few  stories  which  I  have  examined 
have  made  such  complete  use  of  technical 
facilities  of  this.  Characterization  is,  as  every 
artist  must  grant,  the  presentation  of  the  re¬ 
actions  of  a  character  to  the  stimuli  of  life. 
What  most  writers  do  not  realize  is  that  these 
stimuli  can  be  easily  classified.  There  are  only 
six  kinds  of  stimuli.  To  quote  Kipling:  “You 
may  take  up  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 


flop  round  the  earth  till  you’re  dead,”  and 
the  only  kinds  of  stimuli  you’ll  find  to  which 
either  you  or  a  character  in  your  story  can 
react  are  an  object,  a  setting,  a  person,  a 
happening,  a  situation,  or  an  idea.  In  Miss 
Sherwood’s  story  there  is  an  example  of  each 
of  these. 

An  object:  “brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  be¬ 
low  his  home”  (Line  7 ) . 

A  person:  “Just  then  came  little  Jack”  (Line 
84). 

A  happening:  “And  so  ran  into  a  porch  pil¬ 
lar”  (Line  45). 

A  situation:  “He  had  invested  his  savings, 
etc.  (begiiming  Line  53  to  end  of  Line  72). 
An  idea:  “Isn’t  it  a  little  quixotic.” 

Equally  worth  knowing  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  five  ways  in  which  a  character  may 
react  to  any  stimulus,  whether  that  stimulus 
be  an  object,  a  person,  a  setting,  a  happening, 
a  situation,  or  an  idea.  In  this  story  John 
Wareham  is  shown  reacting  at  some  time 
throughout  the  scene  in  each  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  ways. 

This  reaction  may  be  shown  by 

(a)  the  appearance  of  a  character 

(b)  the  analyzed  thoughts  of  that  character 

(c)  the  thoughts  of  that  character  expressed 

in  words 

(d)  the  subtle  acts  of  that  character 

(e)  the  violent  acts  of  that  character. 

In  this  story  the  reactions  of  John  Ware¬ 
ham,  the  main  character,  are  shown  in  each 
of  these  different  ways: — 

(a)  appearance  “His  face  lighted  up  with  a 

smile”  (Line  73). 

(b)  analyzed  thoughts  “a  vexed  sense  of  tri¬ 

umph  came  to  him”  (Line  33). 

(c)  expressed  thoughts  “Everything’s  the 

matter,”  he  said  wearily,  “every¬ 
thing”  (Lines  166  to  167). 

(d)  subtle  act  “He  closed  his  eyes”  (Line 

44). 

(e)  violent  act  “John  flung  him  the  letter” 

(Line  261). 

There  are  many  more  instances  throughout 
the  story.  These  will  suffice.  Two  interesting 
discoveries  emerge.  The  first  is  that  the  ex- 
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planatory  matter  which  cannot  be  dramatized 
is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  a  competent  craftsman  will  use. 
The  second  is  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  be¬ 
hind  the  thoughts  of  a  minor  character  to 
know  that  he  is  thinking.  That  thought  can 
be  expressed  in  words.  Remember  always  that 
a  story  is  the  pictorial  presentation  of  a  char¬ 
acter  attempting  to  accomplish  some  object 
despite  certain  obstacles.  For  a  strictly  dram¬ 
atic  presentation  those  obstacles  will  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  reader,  just  as  they 
appear  to  the  main  character.  He  will  not 
know  what  another  character  is  thinking;  he 
may  surmise  it;  he  may  hear  the  character 
express  the  thought;  he  may  deduce  from  the 
actions  of  the  other  character  what  is  going 
on  in  that  character’s  mind.  In  that  case,  the 
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writer’s  task  is  simple.  He  can  always  use  the 
words  “He  surmised,”  or  from  this  “He 
deduced.” 

The  chief  lesson  that  a  writer  may  learn 
from  an  examination  of  this  story  is  that  as 
there  are  only  certain  stimuli  to  which  any 
character  may  respond,  so  there  are  only  cer¬ 
tain  stimuli  to  which  any  writer  may  respond; 
and  his  response  will  be  successful  insofar  as 
he  presents  the  result  of  it  to  his  reader  in 
SCENES.  If  he  wishes  to  check  his  accom¬ 
plishment,  the  way  is  clear.  Examine  the  work 
of  established  authors  to  discover  how  they 
met  the  same  problems  confronting  every  cre¬ 
ative  artist  in  fiction.  But  no  matter  how 
many  stories  he  examines,  he  will  find  few  as 
rich  in  illustration  as  “The  Clearest  Voice.” 


The  Juvenile  Field 

By  Henry  H.  Graham 


Action,  character-building,  and  senti¬ 
ment  are  the  features  desired  in  fiction 
for  the  young.  To  be  successful  in  this  field, 
the  writer  must  know  young  people  well. 
I  know  a  writer  who  devotes  himself  prin¬ 
cipally  to  stories  for  boys  —  serials  and  short 
tales  of  varying  length.  He  knows  boys 
better  than  anybody  else  I  ever  knew.  He  has 
studied  boys  from  all  angles,  at  work  and  at 
play,  in  their  serious  moments  and  in  their 
lighter,  care-free  ones.  He  leads  a  troop  of 
Boy  Scouts,  teaches  a  Sunday  School  class, 
and  mixes  with  boys  during  most  of  his  wak¬ 
ing  hours,  when  he  is  not  writing  of  them  and 
for  them.  He  knows  their  innermost  secrets. 
They  regard  him  as  their  confidant  and  ad¬ 
viser.  He  has  four  boys  of  his  own,  all  husky, 
wide-awake  youngsters,  who  love  to  romp 
and  play.  Does  this  man  make  juvenile  writ¬ 
ing  pay?  He  does! 

How  does  he  do  it?  In  the  first  place,  he 
is  everlastingly  at  it.  He  keeps  regular  hours, 


and  maintains  a  definite  schedule  of  work. 
The  first  drafts  of  his  stories  he  reads  to  his 
wife  —  who  knows  about  boys,  too  —  to  get 
her  criticism  before  re-writing.  He  makes  at 
least  two  drafts  of  everything  he  writes,  and 
I  have  known  him  to  write  a  story  as  many 
as  five  times  before  he  was  satisfied  with  it. 
He  has  learned  to  give  his  stories  a  strong 
moral  tone,  doing  this  so  skilfully  that  the 
reader  will  not  think  he  is  being  preached 
at.  Thus  he  avoids  what  is  a  grave  fault 
with  many  writers  for  boys  —  in  their  earnest 
desire  to  present  a  moral  they  put  the  moral 
in  so  that  it  sticks  out  for  every  one  to  see. 
Juvenile  stories  should  be  moral  in  their  ef¬ 
fect,  and  if  wrong-doing  is  mentioned  a  crook 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 
Straight  boy  stories  or  straight  girl  stories 
are  the  most  likely  to  sell.  Some  publications 
will  not  buy  stories  in  which  both  boys  and 
girls  are  brought  in  as  characters. 
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Talks  on  Practical  Authorship 

By  Richard  Rowland  Kimball 
XIV  —  The  Rewards  of  Authorship 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  rewards  of  writing  as  a 
profession,  I  think  we  might  compare  it 
with  the  profession  of  banking.  The  success¬ 
ful  banker  is  regarded  a  little  more  highly 
than  the  successful  manufacturer,  and  bank 
clerks  have  a  higher  social  status  than  clerks 
in  other  lines  of  business.  As  a  result  bank 
clerks  are  notoriously  underpaid,  and  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  as  a  rule  writers  do  not 
get  a  monetary  return  commensurate  with 
their  ability  and  labor.  To  compensate  for 
this,  writers  have  a  certain  honor  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  added  satisfaction  of  doing 
work  they  want  to  do.  We  can  imagine  a 
plumber  or  a  butcher  being  in  business  purely 
for  the  monetary  reward,  but  a  man  who  goes 
into  writing  without  any  love  for  it  would  be 
almost  unthinkable. 

If  the  general  run  of  writers  make  a  pretty 
poor  living  —  comparable  to  the  meagre  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  general  run  of  bank  clerks  —  those 
of  the  next  higher  grade  earn  a  living  wage 
comparable  to  the  salaries  paid  to  tellers  and 
cashiers  in  country  banking  institutions. 
Above  this,  and  few  in  number,  are  the  suc¬ 
cessful  popular  writers  who  earn  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  their 
various  royalties,  and  undoubtedly  this  num¬ 
ber  forms  a  smaller  proportion  among  writers 
than  the  hundred-thousand-dollar  men  among 
bankers. 

An  unknown  writer  may  spend  a  month  of 
hard  work  over  a  story  and  sell  it  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  or  fifty,  or  less.  Possibly  he 
won’t  be  able  to  sell  the  story  at  all.  To  de¬ 
pend  upon  one’s  pen  for  one’s  living  calls  for 
a  peculiar  kind  of  courage.  To  be  a  happy 
writer,  one  should  either  have  a  private  in¬ 
come  or  write  simply  as  an  avocation  in  spare 
time,  or  else  be  possessed  of  a  care-free  dispo¬ 
sition,  capable  of  meeting  actual  privation 
with  a  smile. 

Sometimes  persons  claim  that  the  priva¬ 


tions  of  writers  force  them  to  do  their  best 
work,  but  a  pretty  thorough  investigation  has 
proven  that  the  contrary  is  true.  A  man  un¬ 
der  the  spur  of  dire  necessity  may  make  a 
spurt  and  do  something  worth-while,  but  he 
does  it  at  terrible  expense  to  his  sub-conscious 
reflexes.  The  ideal  atmosphere  for  art  to 
flower  in  would  be  where  art  and  economics 
were  utterly  divorced,  either  because  of  a 
different  economic  system  or  due  to  subsidies 
paid  the  artist  or  an  inherited  competence. 
The  only  trouble  with  the  old-fashioned  sys¬ 
tem  of  patronage  was  that  the  artist  had  to 
please  his  patron. 

Artists  have  been  called  indolent,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  much  more  active 
brains  than  the  average  individual,  and  these 
apparent  fits  of  laziness  are  really  necessary 
periods  of  incubation.  The  true  writer  thinks 
of  his  work  during  practically  every  waking 
moment  and  dreams  of  it  at  night.  In  a  previ¬ 
ous  talk  I  mentioned  the  late  Amy  Lowell  as 
an  example  of  a  poet  who  worked  as  regularly 
as  a  member  of  any  other  profession.  The 
same  is  true  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson, 
who  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  become  a 
classic  while  still  alive.  A  novelist  necessarily 
must  work  regularly  because  of  the  amount 
of  work  he  has  to  turn  out  to  be  a  novelist. 
Howells  wrote  regularly  from  nine  to  twelve 
every  morning,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  al¬ 
most  the  limit  of  time  a  man  could  profitably 
spend  a  day  on  new  work,  the  rest  of  his  time 
being  spent  in  revision  and  polishing.  Jack 
London  wrote  a  thousand  words  a  day  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  afloat  or  ashore, 
sick  or  well.  He  told  me  that  he  dictated  this 
thousand  words,  and  that  it  never  took  him 
more  than  two  hours,  often  nearer  one  hour. 

Regularity,  the  habit  of  work,  is  what  the 
literary  artist  must  cultivate.  If  a  writer  de¬ 
termined  to  write  only  one  page  a  day  and 
did  it,  he  would  be  surprised  at  his  output  at 
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the  end  of  a  year  —  every  year  he  would 
write  a  full-length  novel.  A  successful  novelist 
told  me  that  when  he  started  a  novel  he  felt 
like  a  business  man  who  is  determined  to 
make  a  million  dollars.  He  was  determined 
to  finish  that  novel,  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  obstacles  or  sacrifices  involved.  If  any 
one  made  it  difficult  through  intruding  on 
him  or  otherwise,  he  said  he  would  cheerfully 
kill  the  disturber.  Success  in  the  writing  pro¬ 
fession  is  perhaps  just  as  much  a  spiritual  or 
moral  problem  as  an  artistic  one.  The  writer 
must  develop  his  will  to  work.  If  you  are  in¬ 
firm  of  purpose,  hand  your  typewriter  over 
to  some  one  else.  Some  talent,  of  course,  is 
necessary,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  small  a 
talent  will  suffice  if  you  supplement  it  with 
untiring  work. 

The  man  who  has  a  great  natural  aptitude 
for  writing  is  often  impatient  of  self-disci¬ 
pline,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
greater  number  of  persons  than  is  commonly 
supposed  who  try  to  write  year  in  and  year 
out  and  who  show  not  the  slightest  particle 
of  talent.  There  is  a  vast  army  of  people  who 
seem  to  have  a  genius  for  expressing  things 
wrong.  Nobody  could  learn  to  write  so  badly 
as  they  write  naturally.  Possibly  once  they 
sold  an  article  to  an  obscure  trade  journal  or 
got  a  prize  in  a  local  limerick  contest  and 
henceforth,  having  tasted  ink,  they  are 
ruined  people.  Such  persons  should  definitely 
renounce  writing  and  seek  their  true  vocation 
in  life. 

If  the  monetary  rewards  of  a  professional 
writer  average  less  than  the  rewards  of  most 
professions,  the  writer’s  pay  in  public  honor 
is  disproportionately  high.  Even  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  writer,  one  who  has  sold  a  story  or  two  to 
a  cheap  magazine,  is  a  “rare  bird”  in  any 
community.  There  has  been  at  least  one  pro¬ 
test  against  this  adulation  of  authors.  Steven¬ 
son  has  asked  in  one  of  his  essays  why  artists 
should  be  held  in  reverence  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  compares  the  artist  to  the  femme 
de  joie.  He  says  that  every  artist  creates  for 
the  joy  of  the  doing,  and  why,  he  asks,  should 
other  people  pay  him  in  money  and  honor  for 
what  it  is  his  supreme  pleasure  to  do? 


There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  moralist  in 
Stevenson  and  probably  he  had  an  idea  that 
a  person  should  be  paid  only  for  doing  some¬ 
thing  unpleasant;  but  in  one  sense  Stevenson 
was  right.  The  true  artist  is  repelled  by  ful¬ 
some  flatterers,  the  professional  tuft-hunters, 
although  he  is  humanly  and  rightly  respon¬ 
sive  to  discriminating  praise.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  artist  to  despise  money  and  fame 
if  he  can,  but  I  think  that  the  public  is  well 
advised  in  its  veneration  for  art  even  to  the 
point  of  transferring  this  feeling  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  artist.  The  writer,  like  other 
artists,  keeps  alive  in  the  race  the  spirit  of 
wonder,  unlocks  new  visions  for  his  fellow- 
men  and  at  the  worst  saves  humanity  from 
unnumbered  hours  of  boredom. 

When  we  realize  that  a  story  bringing  to 
the  writer  a  hundred  dollars  may  interest 
thousands  of  readers  of  the  magazine  in  which 
it  is  printed,  and  that  if  the  story  happens  to 
be  freighted  with  immortality  it  will  go  on 
delighting  numberless  people  for  years  and 
years,  we  may  well  ask  what  the  writer  can 
buy  that  is  one-half  so  precious  as  the  stuff 
he  sells.  If  everybody  who  has  enjoyed  a 
Chopin  nocturne  or  a  Beethoven  sonata  were 
assembled  in  one  place,  we  should  probably 
have  a  city  larger  than  New  York,  and  yet 
Chopin  and  Beethoven  received  little  or  no 
money  for  their  compositions.  Poor  Poe,  most 
miserable  of  men,  continues  to  give  delicious 
thrills  to  a  multitude  of  readers  with  stories 
that  probably  brought  him  little  or  nothing 
when  they  appeared  in  print.  The  artists  of 
the  world  are  among  the  world’s  greatest 
benefactors. 

Why  do  writers  stubbornly  sacrifice  com¬ 
fort  in  order  that  they  may  write?  They  do 
it  because  writing  gives  them  a  kind  of  hap¬ 
piness  that  nothing  else  can  give.  The  psycho¬ 
analyst  might  say  that  writing  releases  com¬ 
plexes  that  lie  deep  in  the  writer’s  sub- 
consciousness.  The  psychologist  might  say 
that  impersonation  integrates  personality. 
The  philosopher  with  a  mystic  cast  of  mind 
might  say  that  art  restores  the  play  spirit  of 
the  race,  bringing  back  the  mythic  Golden  Age 
before  the  Fall.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
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the  fact  remains  that  the  joy  of  the  doing  is 
both  the  incentive  and  the  reward  of  all  great 
art.  The  money  an  artist  makes  is  welcome  — 
poverty  is  a  very  inconvenient  thing.  The 
honor  an  artist  receives  is  stimulating  —  he 
would  be  unhuman  not  to  appreciate  it;  but 
if  the  writer  works  solely  for  money  or  solely 
for  fame,  he  will  soon  get  tired  of  practising 
his  art.  Furthermore,  as  soon  as  a  story  is 
finished,  it  assumes  in  the  writer’s  eyes  a 
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secondary  importance.  It  is  always  the  next 
step  that  interests  the  artist,  the  new  problem, 
the  actual  process  of  composition. 

Only  when  the  creative  process  stops  is  the 
artist  unhappy.  The  problem  of  production  is 
extremely  important.  The  process  is  delicate, 
easily  disarranged,  and  in  my  next  talk  I 
shall  outline  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  writers  can  best  achieve  continuous 
production. 
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Literary  Odds  and  Ends 


An  electrical  novelty  is  a  small  electric  lamp  in  a 
socket  on  a  ring  which  a  writer  may  wear  to  throw 
light  on  a  book  page  or  on  paper  on  which  he  is 
writing,  while  his  eyes  are  shielded  from  the  light. 
A  small  transformer  is  supplied,  by  means  of  which 
the  lamp  can  be  operated  from  any  lighting  outlet. 

“Poetry  will  develop  along  the  line  of  new  forms, 
not  of  formlessness,”  says  Alfred  Noyes.  “The  re¬ 
action  to  ‘free  verse’  is  already  here.  I  am  not  sure 
even  yet  what  ‘free  verse’  actually  signifies.  By 
definition,  it  is  as  paradoxical  as  a  ‘linkless  chain.’ 
The  word  ‘verse’  implying  as  it  does  a  restriction,  is 
the  very  antithesis  of  ‘free.’  I  could  sit  down  and 
write  in  two  minutes  ‘free  verse’  that  might  have 
come  from  the  finest  of  our  free  versifiers;  but  in 
two  minutes  I  could  not  even  begin  a  sonnet.” 

Leonard  Merrick,  speaking  in  New  York,  said: 
“I  came  over  here  simply  because  I  love  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  for  reading  my  books.  The  people  of  my 
own  country  don’t  read  them.”  Mr.  Merrick  went 
on  to  say  that  his  first  journalistic  work  was  writing 
short  stories  of  high  society  —  dukes,  and  duchesses, 
and  such  —  for  which  he  got  the  equivalent  of  a 
little  less  than  two  dollars  a  story. 

E.  Barrington  and  L.  Adams  Beck  are  one  and 
the  same  person  —  Mrs.  Adams  Beck,  an  English¬ 
woman  sprung  from  a  distinguished  line  of  British 
navy  men  who  for  many  years  lived  in  the  East  — 
in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Java,  Burma,  and  Japan. 
This  experience  furnished  a  background  for  her  re¬ 
markable  studies  of  the  East,  published  under  the 
pen  name  L.  Adams  Beck.  For  her  historical  ro¬ 
mances,  published  under  the  pseudonym  E.  Barring¬ 
ton,  her  background  was  the  very  heart  of  all  her 
early  life  and  training.  Mrs.  Beck  lives  now  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C. 

“You  can’t  pack  many  metaphors  into  a  single 
headline,”  says  F.  P.  A.,  “but  the  Evening  Post’s 


copyreader  who  achieved  ‘Crime  Probers  Sift  Plans 
to  Curb  Wave’  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected.” 
Second  prize  is  deserved  by  the  copyreader  on  the 
New  York  American  who  achieved  “Davis’s  Bitter 
Lash  Bites  Deep.  Whole  Rhinelander  Attack  Is 
Target.  He  Points  Finger  of  Scorn.”  A  modern 
novelist  says:  “Struck  dumb  with  amazement,  she 
shrieked  again  and  again,”  and  the  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States  remarks:  “And  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  villain  still  pursued  her  as  blind 
with  terror  she  saw  him  clutching  at  her  throat.” 

John  T.  McIntyre,  author  of  “A  Young  Man’s 
Fancy,”  says  that  between  the  ages  of  11  and  30  he 
actually  read  upward  of  a  thousand  tons  of  printed 
matter  of  all  descriptions!  Also,  to  teach  himself 
to  write,  he  copied  the  whole  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson’s  “Inland  Voyage,”  in  longhand,  word 
for  word,  down  to  the  last  comma. 

Will  Irwin,  who  is  credited  with  being  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  word  “highbrow,”  was  asked  what  fic¬ 
tion  is,  and  his  reply  was  something  like  this:  “In 
fourth-rate  fiction  the  author  tumbles  his  charac¬ 
ters  into  his  story  like  a  bunch  of  people  getting 
into  a  trolley  car.  The  car  moves  a  little  way  down 
the  track,  stops,  and  everybody  gets  out  —  exactly 
the  same  people  they  were  when  they  got  in.  In 
first-rate  fiction,  the  author  makes  you  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  characters.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  story.  Then  he  subjects  the  characters  to  what 
you  might  call  some  of  the  acids  of  life  —  grief,  ad¬ 
venture,  love,  hate  —  like  a  chemist  in  a  laboratory. 
As  the  story  goes  on  we  see  what  those  acids  do  to 
the  characters,  and  in  the  end  we  know  how  and 
why  the  people  are  different.” 

The  full  name  of  Achmed  Abdullah  is  Syed 
Shaykh  Achmed  Abdullah  Nadir  Khan  el-Iddrissyieh 
el-Durani,  and  the  real  name  of  “Michael  Arlen”  is 
Dikrau  Kuyumjian. 
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SHORT  practical  articles  on  topics  connected 
with  literary  work  are  always  wanted  for 
The  Writer.  Readers  of  the  magazine  are  in¬ 
vited  to  join  in  making  it  a  medium  of  mutual 
help,  and  to  contribute  to  it  any  ideas  that 
may  occur  to  them.  The  pages  of  The 
Writer  are  always  open  for  any  one  who  has 
anything  helpful  and  practical  to  say.  Articles 
should  be  closely  condensed;  the  ideal  length 
is  about  1,000  words. 


A  THUMB-NAIL  CLASSIC 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in 
The  Writer  giving  particulars  of  the  offer  of 
a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
presentation  in  four  lines  of  verse  or  prose  of 


the  story  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  picturing  the  scene  as  clearly  as 
Emerson  did  the  scene  at  the  Concord  Bridge 
in  his  famous  monument  inscription. 

* 

*  * 

The  danger  of  generalization  is  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Mencken’s  remark  that  “The  best 
short  stories  in  the  world  teach  nothing  and 
preach  nothing.”  How  about  “The  Man 
Without  a  Country”? 

* 

Of  course,  when  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
wrote  in  one  of  her  stories:  “And  the  Swedish 
milkmaid  is  milking  a  fractious  cow  and  has 
her  legs  tied  together,”  she  knew  what  she 
meant.  And  no  doubt  the  same  is  true  of  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  who  writes  of  “the  wise 
calm  of  the  one  who  has  passed  his  six-score 
years  and  ten”;  of  Fannie  Kilbourne,  who 
in  the  American  Magazine  describes  a  situa¬ 
tion  thus:  “And  on  and  on  she  chatted,  while  I 
tried  to  listen  politely  with  one  ear,  and  think 
about  my  own  dinner  with  the  other”;  of 
Michael  Arlin,  who  says  on  page  186  of  “The 
Green  Hat”:  “All  over  the  room,  elderly 
women  were  dancing  with  young  men  of  both 
sexes”;  of  John  Galsworthy,  who  in  his 
“White  Monkey”  has  these  two  sentences  on 
one  page— 142:  “Nobody  looked  as  if  they 
had  anything  to  do”;  “The  more  regular  a 
person’s  form  and  features,  the  more  selfish 
they  were!”;  of  J.  C.  Squire,  who  says  on 
page  115  of  “The  Grub  Street  Nights’  Enter¬ 
tainments”:  “.  .  .  which  nobody  but  he 
would  have  made,”  and  “a  young  Polish  nov¬ 
elist  whom  he  thought  ought  to  be  trans¬ 
lated”;  of  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  who  in  “One 
Increasing  Purpose”  says:  “His  thought  was 
all  of  that  which  she  must  suffer  if  she  came 
out  marred,  marred  as  she  would  be  as  much 
more  worse  than  common  folk  as  more  su¬ 
premely  lovely  than  every  other  she  had 
been”;  and  of  the  learned  United  States 
District  Court,  expressing  an  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Holbrook  vs.  Moore,  as  officially  re¬ 
ported:  “The  question  is  whether  this  tax  was 
correctly  or  incorrectly  assessed  against  him 
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under  the  law  then  in  force.  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  was.”  F.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald  says  in  one  of  his  recent  stories:  “Her 
features  danced  up  and  down  with  delight,” 
and  the  offer  of  a  prize  in  an  advertisement 
contest  in  Worcester  says  of  the  contest:  “It 
trains  one  to  express  themselves  in  clear  and 
concise  English.” 

♦  ^ 

Anne  Bosworth  Greene  used  to  be  an  artist, 
and  now  is  an  author.  She  writes  this  colorful 
description  of  a  sunset: — 

“A  terrible  sky,  all  swords;  streaks  of 
searing  scarlet  just  over  brilliant  salmon; 
below,  a  belt  of  blue-green  that  positively 
hurt;  a  fretwork  overhead  that  more  than 
flamed,  and  was  savage  purple  where  it 
didn’t.  ...  A  gold  orchard,  with  crim¬ 
son  trunks:  gold  raspberry  jungle  on  the 
old  wall;  gold  bushes  screening  the  yard; 
but  the  barns  were  funny.  Not  gold  at  all, 
but  red-purple;  very  clear,  like  a  sweet  pea 
against  the  light.  The  fluid  clarity  of  it! 
Bright  wine  held  to  a  window.  (Odd,  to 
have  wine  in  those  homely  farm  shapes!) 

The  unspeakable  west  burning  on  old  gray 
clapboards,  did  that;  the  gray  licked  up 
the  gold,  put  it  back  on  that  morbid  hue. 

The  farm  looked  really  unpleasant;  like 
modem  art  not  well  done.  .  .  .  This 
sunset  had  to  die  to  be  lovely.  It  was  dying 
all  over  the  barns ;  though  their  lower 
halves  sat  in  dusk  —  a  lovely  world- 
shadow  that  left  just  a  few  colored  fence- 
rims  swimming.  Dying  over  the  fields,  too; 
dying  on  the  woods,  the  black-purple  or¬ 
chard.  Only  the  sky  lived,  and  what  was 
that?  By  the  corn-barn,  low  above  the  lit¬ 
tle  orchard  ?  That  burning  —  It  was  Mars ! 
Ominous,  winking,  just  rising;  big  enough 
to  eat  us,  orchard  and  all.  The  hottest  thing 
in  the  heavens.  It  looked  fiery,  actual, 
earthy — except  that  celestial  twinkle.  .  .  . 
Gold  fought  with  his  amazing  crimson;  and 
how  cold  he  made  the  little  beginnings  of 
stars  seem  —  a  silver-emerald.” 

* 

*  * 

Some  hold  that  in  sentences  like  “He  was 
rich,  handsome,  and  popular”  the  second 
comma  is  superfluous.  “The  ‘and’  takes  the 
place  of  the  comma,”  they  say.  Does  it?  Con¬ 


sider  the  sentence,  “Automobilists,  trying  to 
avoid  obstacles  in  the  road,  are  greatly 
troubled  by  hens,  and  cows,  and  children  on 
bicycles.”  Are  the  commas  needed? 

* 

:ic  ^ 

It  is  always  a  mistake  to  date  a  manuscript. 
The  first  editor  to  whom  the  manuscript  is 
submitted  may  not  accept  it,  and  if  it  has  to 
be  sent  to  thirty  editors,  one  after  another,  it 
will  look  more  attractive  to  the  last  editor 
without  a  date. 

* 

*  H! 

The  pessimistic  prediction  of  Cosmo  Ham¬ 
ilton  that  within  five  years  there  will  be  little 
reading  done,  the  public  getting  its  novels 
over  the  radio  instead,  will  not  be  verified  so 
long  as  there  are  novel-readers  who  want  to 
skip. 

* 

*  * 

All  editors  know  that  perfect  copy  submit¬ 
ted  by  contributors  is  the  exception,  when  it 
ought  to  be  the  rule.  Comparatively  few 
writers  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  bother 
about  such  matters  as  correct  spelling,  proper 
punctuation,  exactness  of  expression,  care  in 
stating  facts.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
most  copy  is  carelessly  prepared,  when  it 
should  be  prepared  with  extreme  care,  so  that 
when  it  is  given  to  the  printers  it  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  exactly  as  it  is  written.  To  make  copy 
right  for  the  composing-room,  it  must  in  most 
cases  be  gone  over  by  the  editor,  to  insert 
necessary  punctuation  marks,  and  to  correct 
errors  in  punctuation  and  spelling  and  rhe¬ 
torical  blunders,  as  well  as  to  make  the  copy 
conform  to  the  style  of  the  office,  which  is  all 
that  the  editor  really  ought  to  do.  “Style” 
varies  in  different  offices,  but  there  are  funda¬ 
mental  rules  with  which  every  writer  ought 
to  be  familiar,  and  the  writer  who  disregards 
these  rules  runs  the  risk  of  having  his  manu¬ 
script  rejected  because  the  editor  would 
rather  send  it  back  than  take  the  trouble 
necessary  to  make  it  right  to  print. 
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All  t3^ewritten  copy  for  the  printer  should 
be  written  with  double  space  and  ample  mar¬ 
gins,  to  make  room  for  necessary  editorial 
changes.  Care  should  be  taken  that  words 
are  spelled  correctly,  and  especially  that  the 
spelling  of  proper  names  is  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  manuscript.  Accuracy  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  is  essential;  the  editor  should 
not  be  expected  to  verify  statements  to  avoid 
mistakes.  If  a  word  or  phrase  in  copy  is 
changed,  it  should  be  cancelled  —  either  by 
striking  letters  at  random  over  it  on  the  type¬ 
writer  or  by  zig-zag  pen-marks  up  and 
down  —  and  the  word  or  phrase  substituted 
should  be  plainly  typewritten  in  the  space 
above.  Corrections  made  with  the  pen  should 
be  absolutely  legible.  Typewritten  copy 
should  always  be  read  over  by  the  writer 


»• 

with  the  greatest  care  before  he  sends  it  to 
the  editor,  so  that  any  errors  may  be  cor¬ 
rected.  It  is  difficult  for  one  to  read  proof  on 
his  own  matter,  because  he  knows  what 
should  be  there  and  may  think  it  is  there 
when  it  isn’t,  but  this  means  only  that  the 
writer  should  read  his  copy  over  with  close 
attention,  to  discover  and  correct  mistakes. 
An  editor  will  always  be  pleased  to  get  per¬ 
fect  copy,  and  the  more  carefully  a  manu¬ 
script  is  prepared  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
accepted  for  publication.  What  editors  call 
“good  stuff”  is  often  carelessly  written,  but 
an  editor  of  long  and  varied  experience  said 
recently  that  he  has  never  seen  a  manuscript 
carefully  prepared  that  was  not  worthy  of 
consideration.  w.  h.  h. 
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•  THE  -  FORUM  • 


Readers  of  the  “Writer”  Heard  From 


‘‘bud”  and  “blood”  and  “north”  and  “forth” 


Regarding  “rhymes  by  the  ear”;  Clement 
Wood  in  “Eagle  Sonnets,”  No.  VII,  rhymes 
“bud”  and  “blood,”  but  he  says  “north”  and 
“forth”  are  no  more  rhymes  than  “shape” 
and  “mate.”  I  wonder.  I’m  afraid  I’ll  have 


to  go  back  to  the  oral-school  on  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  Well!  I  was  once  “called”  by  the  Free 
Press  for  “bud”  and  “blood.”  I  bleed  yet! 

Ivan  Swift. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


THAT  NEW  AUTHOR-PUBLISHER  CONTRACT 


The  new  Author-publisher  contract  printed 
in  the  November  Writer  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  saying  that  it  was  drawn  by  B.  H.  Stern, 
attorney  for  the  Authors’  League  of  America, 
and,  considering  its  source,  should  prove 
more  satisfactory  to  the  author  than  any  con¬ 
tract  previously  used,  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Stern  for  the  Siebel  Publishing  Corporation 
and  in  their  interest,  but  the  introduction 
that  would  lead  authors  to  believe  that  be¬ 


cause  Mr.  Stern  is  attorney  for  the  Authors’ 
League  this  agreement  has  the  League’s  ap¬ 
proval,  or,  at  least,  the  approval  of  Mr.  Stern 
as  attorney  for  the  League,  is  misleading. 
The  Authors’  League  does  not  approve  of  the 
contract,  nor  to  our  knowledge  does  Mr. 
Stern  acting  as  counsel  for  the  League,  and 
it  was  not  drawn  in  any  way  in  the  interests 
of  the  League.  Luise  M.  Sillcox, 

Secretary,  The  Authors’  League  of  America. 
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AN  EDITOR  ON  EDITING 


Your  magazine  shows  the  effect  of  compe¬ 
tent,  lively  editing.  I  have  been  interested  in 
watching  The  Writer,  because  I  tried  for  a 
number  of  years  to  make  a  useful  little  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  same  field  out  of  the  Authors’ 
League  Bulletin.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
the  range  for  experimentation  that  The 
Writer  has  and  hold  to  the  same  purpose. 


but  after  all  a  journal  which  is  confined  to  the 
membership  of  an  organization  and  must  re¬ 
port  the  routine  business  of  that  organization 
has  definite  limits  editorially.  Good  luck  to 
you  in  your  drive  for  subscriptions!  You  de¬ 
serve  to  get  a  lot  of  them. 

Burges  Johnson. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. 


THE  MORTALITY  AMONG  PERIODICALS 


I  notice  in  the  September  Writer  this  edi¬ 
torial  paragraph: — 

Newspaper  directory  records  show  that 
out  of  every  hundred  new  periodicals  start¬ 
ed  in  this  countty  fewer  than  three  continue 
more  than  two  years. 

This  does  not  accord  with  the  experiences 
of  the  “American  Newspaper  Annual.”  We 
send  each  year  for  about  three  thousand  new 
publications,  but  receive  only  about  three- 
fifths  of  that  number.  Of  the  remaining  two- 
fifths,  some  are  reported  dead,  many  fail  to 
respond  to  our  request  for  copies,  some  re¬ 
plies  reach  us  too  late.  Many  others  are  really 
old  papers,  which  have  changed  their  names, 
or  removed  to  other  towns.  Not  all  which 
reach  us  are  entered  in  the  book.  Some  are  in¬ 
eligible.  Of  those  which  fail  to  be  listed,  a 
number  are  not  of  general  interest,  being 


house  organs,  organs  of  single  churches,  asy¬ 
lums,  jails,  or  other  institutions,  of  no  inter¬ 
est  outside  of  the  institution  by  which  they 
are  issued.  These  are  left  out.  Others  do  not 
carry  advertising.  Of  those  published  without 
advertising,  we  insert  only  scientific,  techni¬ 
cal,  and  class  publications.  We  enter  in  the 
“Annual”  from  1,400  to  1,500  new  papers 
each  year  and  eliminate  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  As  there  are  about  22,000  publications 
in  the  book,  this  indicates  that  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  all,  old  or  new,  drop  out  each 
year.  We  have  no  exact  record  of  the  length 
of  life  of  the  new  ones  started,  but  while 
there  is  without  doubt  a  considerable  mor¬ 
tality,  we  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything 
like  ninety-seven  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

John  T.  DeBell, 

Editor  “American  Newspaper  Annual.” 


WHY  “gesture”  for  “SUGGESTION”? 

Will  you  tell  me  why  people  are  using  the  the  word;  or  who  started  it.  I  should  greatly 
word  “gesture”  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  sug-  appreciate  information. 
gestion?  I  do  not  “get  it”  —  why  this  use  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Leila  Weekes  Wilson. 


EVEN  PROOFREADERS  HAVE  LIKED  THIS  IDEA 


The  editorial  in  the  November  Writer  on 
preparing  manuscript  and  putting  it  before 
the  powers  that  rule,  is  decidedly  good.  It 
indicates  an  interest  which  tempts  me  to  tell 
of  a  method  I  have  used  for  forty  years  and 
in  various  fields,  without  adverse  comment. 

In  the  beginning,  the  paper  is  cut  to  5^  by 


inches,  which  is  half  the  size  of  the  usual 
letter-sheet.  If  the  author  has  partly  filled 
one  of  these  half-sheets  with  writing  before 
the  lookout  that  sits  up  aloft  —  and  too 
often  nods  sleepily  —  orders  him  to  overhaul 
the  matter  and  set  down  some  more  brilliant 
thought  in  place  of  that  written,  he  will  need 
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to  cast  aside  no  more,  at  worst,  than  half  a 
letter-sheet,  to  make  a  clean  new  page. 

If  the  story  is  not  longer  than  may  be 
typed  on  ten  or  twelve  sheets  of  the  size  indi¬ 
cated  they  may  be  folded  twice,  and  go 
readily  into  the  usual  “business”  envelope, 
3^  by  6^  inches.  The  sheets  may  be  folded 
with  the  writing  out,  so  that  they  may  not 
jealously  double  over  and  hide  the  writing 
from  the  editor  the  writer  aims  to  please.  As 
each  page  is  exposed  it  meets  the  eye  of  its 
judge  frankly  and  fully. 

When  these  sheets  are  before  the  foreman 
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of  the  composing  room  he  notes  that  each 
may  make  a  convenient  “take,”  and  that  in 
any  event  there  will  be  little  need  for  using 
shears  to  cut  the  copy.  Even  proofreaders 
have  liked  this. 

With  the  lines  of  typing  about  seven  inches 
in  length  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  blank 
margin  at  each  end  of  the  lines,  the  sheets,  if 
set  on  edge  on  type  case  or  on  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine,  are  more  likely  to  stay  upright  than  to 
bend  over  and  hide  the  dark  marks  on  their 
faces.  Edward  Perry. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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A  BOLD  CHALLENGE  TO  EDITORS 


In  order  to  test  my  ability  as  a  poet  I  am 
making  a  challenge  to  any  publisher  in  the 
United  States  to  submit  a  subject  that  I  am 
unable  to  write  a  good  lively  poem  about.  By 
accepting  this  challenge  publishers  are  not 


placing  themselves  under  any  obligations  to 
accept  any  of  my  work.  I  expect  to  have  these 
poems  compiled  and  published  in  book  form. 

Martha  Abshire. 

Roann,  Indiana. 


The  Manuscript  Market 

rriHis  injormation  as  to  the  present  special  needs  of  various  peri- 
odicals  comes  directly  from  the  editors.  Particulars  as  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  prize  offers  should  be  sought  from  those  offering  the  prizes. 
Before  submitting  manuscripts  to  any  periodical,  writers  should 


examine  a  copy  of  the  magazine  in 

West  —  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  the  first  issue 
of  which  is  dated  January,  a  new  bi-weekly 
magazine  published  by  Doubleday,  Page,  & 
Co.,  is  in  the  market  for  novelettes,  of  from 
30,000  to  40,000  words,  vigorous  in  plot  and 
action,  and  for  strong  serials,  with  one  cen¬ 
tral  character,  with  the  scenes  laid  in  Western 
America,  Western  Canada,  Alaska,  or  Mexico. 
The  Yale  University  Press  is  conducting 
a  competition,  under  the  terms  of  which  Yale 
Series  of  Younger  Poets  is  open  to  writers 
of  American  citizenship,  who  are  under  thirty 
years  old,  and  have  not  previously  published 
a  volume  of  verse.  Manuscripts  for  this  com¬ 
petition  are  due  May  1  and  November  1  in 


question. 

each  year.  The  best  manuscript  submitted 
will  be  recommended  by  the  Editor,  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  Yale  University  Press, 
the  author  receiving  the  usual  ten  per  cent, 
royalty  on  all  copies  sold  in  the  United  States. 
The  format  of  this  Series  calls  for  a  volume 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pages,  with  but 
one  sonnet  or  short  poem  to  a  page.  A  page 
of  solid  verse  contains  forty  lines.  Poems 
previously  published  may  be  included,  if  the 
consent  of  the  journal  originally  printing 
them  is  given.  An  unsuccessful  manuscript 
may  be  revised  and  resubmitted  after  one  year 
has  elapsed.  The  Yale  University  Press  does 
not  guarantee  to  issue  a  volume  as  the  result 
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of  each  competition,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editor,  no  manuscript  worthy  of  publication 
in  this  Series  is  submitted.  Contestants 
should  address  manuscripts  and  correspon¬ 
dence  to  the  Editor,  Yale  Series  of  Younger 
Poets,  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The  Guild  —  Pasadena,  Calif.,  publishers 
and  craftsmen,  is  in  the  market  for  book 
manuscripts  on  subjects  of  general  interest, 
being  particularly  interested  at  present  in 
translations  of  modem  Spanish  authors,  either 
of  Spain  or  of  Mexico. 

Ziffs  —  Fifth  avenue  and  St.  Charles  road, 
Maywood,  Illinois,  is  very  anxious  for  snappy 
cover  ideas  —  ideas  involving  only  a  single 
figure,  or  not  more  than  two  figures,  either 
with  action  or  without,  but  with  a  breezy, 
snappy  catch-line  with  a  point  to  it.  Ten 
dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  cover  design  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  magazine  also  wants  a  great  deal 
more  four-line  and  eight-line  humorous  verse, 
and  quite  a  number  of  pithy,  pertinent 
epigrams. 

Snappy  Stories  —  627  West  Forty-third 
street.  New  York,  is  in  the  market  for  gay, 
young-generation  stories,  with  considerable 
sex  interest.  The  editor  also  uses  short  prose 
sketches  and  epigrams.  Stories  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  5,000  words.  Up  to  three  cents  a  word 
is  paid  for  short  sketches,  and  the  rate  for 
fiction  is  one  and  one-half  cents  a  word.  Pay¬ 
ment  is  made  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month 
for  all  matter  bought  that  month. 

Paris  Nights  —  584  Drexel  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  wants  clever,  interesting,  and  satir¬ 
ical  fiction,  with  cleverly  plotted  sex  interest 
and  a  Parisian  background.  Material  may  be 
frisky,  but  not  risque,  and  a  light,  deft,  some¬ 
what  humorous  touch  is  preferred.  Stories 
should  contain  from  1,500  to  2,500  words. 
The  magazine  prints  articles  of  the  semi¬ 
fiction  type  concerning  Paris  and  Parisian 
characters,  actresses,  artists,  models,  the 
Montmartre,  the  Boulevards,  and  similar  sub¬ 
jects.  Such  articles  must  be  ‘‘light”  in  treat¬ 
ment,  and  where  questions  of  fact  are  con¬ 


cerned  they  must  be  authentic  and  capable 
of  confirmation.  Poetry  that  is  clever  and 
humorous,  with  sex  element,  and  jokes  and 
epigrams  for  the  “Boudoir  Chatter  Depart¬ 
ment”  are  also  wanted.  Payment  is  made  from 
the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  of  ac¬ 
ceptance,  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  cent 
a  word  and  upward  for  fiction  and  semi-fic¬ 
tion  articles;  fifteen  cents  a  line  for  verse; 
fifty  cents  each  for  jokes;  and  thirty-five 
cents  each  for  epigrams  and  paragraphs. 
Laughter  —  584  Drexel  Building,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  in  the  market  for  good  humorous  fic¬ 
tion,  not  exceeding  4,000  words.  Material 
should  be  cleverly  constructed  and  plotted, 
and  carry  a  good  laugh  in  it.  Clever  satire  or 
burlesque,  not  exceeding  1,000  words,  and 
jokes,  verse,  and  epigrams,  of  a  distinctly 
laugh-provoking  nature,  are  also  wanted. 
Payment  is  made  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  of  acceptance,  at  the  rate  of 
two-thirds  of  a  cent  and  upward  for  fiction, 
twenty-five  cents  a  line  for  verse,  fifty  cents 
each  for  jokes,  and  thirty-five  cents  each  for 
epigrams. 

The  New  Yorker  —  25  West  Forty-fifth 
street.  New  York,  no  longer  wants  serious 
verse. 

National  Thought  —  825  Fifteenth  avenue. 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  new  magazine, 
is  in  the  market  for  articles  of  a  political, 
social,  or  economic  nature,  or  articles  pertain¬ 
ing  to  any  of  the  practical  sciences.  Harlow 
Ross,  the  editor,  is  also  desirous  of  reaching 
writers  who  can  provide  news  items  of  nation¬ 
al  interest.  He  advises  writers  to  communicate 
with  him  before  sending  manuscripts. 
Variety  Goods  Magazine  —  812  Huron 
Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  circulates 
among  dealers  in  popular-priced  merchandise, 
needs  practical,  detailed  articles  covering  all 
phases  of  buying,  selling,  display,  and  han¬ 
dling  of  such  merchandise,  as  well  as  descrip¬ 
tions  of  methods  whereby  small-town,  variety, 
and  chain-store  managers  cut  costs,  give  bet¬ 
ter  service,  and  successfully  meet  the  problems 
of  competition.  Names  of  stores  should  be 
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given,  and  wherever  possible  the  name  of  the 
manager  or  other  executive  who  supplies  the 
data.  The  same  publishers  issue  Store  Opera¬ 
tion,  the  magazine  of  store  management, 
service,  supplies,  equipment,  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  will  pay  a  cent  a  word  for  authori¬ 
tative  articles  on  these  subjects.  Harry  E. 
Martin  is  the  editor  of  both  publications. 
The  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supply  Sales¬ 
man —  239  West  Thirtieth  street,  New  York, 
is  looking  for  fast-moving  fiction,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  3,000  words.  The  scene  of  the  story  must 
be  placed  in  the  United  States  and  the  main 
character  must  be  a  salesman  of  plumbing 
and  heating  supplies,  and  there  may  or  may 
not  be  love  interest,  but  such  interest  must 
be  slight.  One  cent  a  word,  or  more,  will  be 
paid  on  acceptance. 

Electricastee  Service,  Inc.  —  Baum  Build¬ 
ing,  Thirteenth  and  Farnam  streets,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  a  newspaper  feature  and  advertis¬ 
ing  cut  and  copy  service,  wants  small  features 
and  queries  on  matter  suitable  for  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  better  class.  Manuscripts 
should  not  exceed  500  words,  and  must  be 
snappy  and  original  —  good,  live  humor; 
unique  advertising  ideas  and  plans;  photo¬ 
graphs  which  lend  themselves  to  advertising 
use;  comic-strip  ideas  or  copy;  short  stickful 
comics;  short  piquant  children’s  verse  or 
stories ;  new  puzzle  ideas  —  continuity  mate¬ 
rial —  all  are  wanted  and  will  be  paid  for 
on  acceptance  at  from  one-half  cent  to  two 
cents  a  word,  and  from  one  dollar  to  three 
dollars  for  photographs.  Decisions  will  be 
made  within  ten  days. 

Management  —  58  East  W ashington  street, 
Chicago,  is  in  the  market  for  articles  on  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  —  “success  stories”  on  the  rise 
and  growth  of  organizations  and  men,  and 
articles  dealing  with  executives’  problems, 
such  as  organization,  finance,  labor,  waste 
elimination,  production,  and  similar  subjects. 
H.  P.  Gould,  the  editor,  wants  to  get  in  touch 
with  experienced  business  writers  in  the  large 
industrial  centers  who  can  act  as  occasional 
correspondents  by  covering  local  organizations 


and  executives.  Payment  for  contributions  is 
made  on  acceptance,  at  the  rate  of  two  cents 
a  word. 

Restaurant  News  and  Management  —  30 
East  Ontario  street,  Chicago,  III.,  a  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  restaurant  industry, 
uses  material  with  the  “How”  slant,  having 
practical  value  in  suggesting  improvement, 
refinements,  or  savings  in  the  restaurant  busi¬ 
ness.  Manuscripts  should  not  exceed  1,500 
words,  and  photographs  are  always  accept¬ 
able.  Payment  is  made  on  acceptance  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word. 

The  Southern  Furniture  Journal  — 14 
East  Fourth  street,  Charlotte,  N .  C.,  would 
like  to  make  connections  with  syndicate 
writers  for  articles  and  illustrations  on  the 
period  designs  of  furniture,  current  furniture 
styles,  retail  conditions  in  various  cities,  or 
anything  interesting  to  the  furniture  trade 
in  the  natures  of  the  styles  or  sales  reviews. 
The  Echo  — 1837  Champa  street,  Denver, 
Colo.,  needs  especially  short  articles  or  essays 
dealing  intelligently  with  almost  any  subject 
in  the  American  Mercury  or  Century  manner. 
It  uses  also  very  short  stories  and  judges  them 
by  what  the  author  has  to  say,  not  by  the 
plot.  Some  poems  are  used.  Payment  at 
present  is  a  year’s  subscription.  David  Raf- 
felock  is  the  editor. 

The  editorial  and  subscription  departments 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  have  been  removed 
to  Mount  Morris,  Illinois.  Mr.  Starkey,  the 
editor,  says  it  is  more  and  more  becoming 
his  practice  to  have  articles  written  to  order, 
so  that  he  is  practically  out  of  the  open 
market.  Just  now  he  is  printing  only  hunting 
and  fishing  stories,  and  any  manuscript  to  be 
acceptable  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
very  unusual  photographs. 

High  School  Service  —  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  in  need  of  good  stories  such  as  high  school 
boys  and  girls  like. 

Frontier  —  Doubleday,  Page,  <5*  Company, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  is  always  open  to  short 
stories,  particularly  those  containing  from 
5,000  to  7,000  words.  Stories  of  the  outdoors. 
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action,  adventure,  pioneering,  homesteading, 
a  genuine  frontier  atmosphere  and  a  man  ap¬ 
peal  are  all  desirable.  The  editor  says  that  at 
present  the  woods  seem  to  be  full  of  novel¬ 
ettes,  and  that  he  is  really  after  the  short 
stories. 

Judge  —  627  West  Forty-third  street,  New 
York,  is  in  the  market  for  short  humorous 
articles,  not  exceeding  200  words,  short  jokes, 
and  two-stanza  verse. 

The  Argosy-Allstoey  —  280  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  over-supplied  with  almost  every 
type  of  story  at  the  present  time.  The  maga¬ 
zine  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
the  field  to  suit,  and  Mr.  White,  the  editor, 
says  he  can  only  suggest  that  intending  con¬ 
tributors  read  the  publication  carefully  and 
then  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  are 
likely  to  succeed  where  thousands  fail.  Robert 
H.  Davis,  the  editor-in-chief  of  all  the  Mun- 
sey  publications,  is  on  a  trip  around  the 
world,  so  that  no  manuscripts  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him. 

Sunset  —  460  Fourth  street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  needs  short  stories,  of  from  4,000  to 
7,000  words,  preferably  dealing  with  love, 
romance  or  adventure;  serials  not  exceed¬ 
ing  40,000  words;  and  articles  on  Western 
people  and  topics.  Sunset  is  also  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  humor,  and  offers  prizes  of  $5,  $2.50, 
and  $1.50  for  the  best  jokes  received,  prefer¬ 
ably  Western  in  tone,  and  $1  each  for  all 
other  jokes  used  in  the  contest.  The  maga¬ 
zine  is  running  a  Last  Line  Limerick  contest, 
offering  prizes  of  $20,  $10,  $5,  $3,  and  $2 
for  the  five  best  lines,  and  $1  each  for  the 
next  ten. 

The  Missouri  Ruralist  —  2206  Pine  street. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  needs  some  short  feature 
stories  about  Missouri  farm  life,  or  articles  of 
this  type. 

The  Dial  — 152  West  Thirteenth  street. 
New  York,  is  always  glad  to  consider  fiction, 
criticism,  and  verse  —  free  verse  and  that 
which  is  regular.  Miss  Moore,  the  acting  edi¬ 
tor,  says  that  the  Dial’s  intention  is  purely 


aesthetic  and  will  not  permit  the  publishing 
of  verse  which  is  not  poetry  nor  of  prose 
which  is  merely  informative.  With  regard  to 
the  kind  of  stories  the  Dial  wishes  to  pub¬ 
lish,  Schofield  Thayer  said  in  Jean  Wick’s 
“Stories  Editors  Buy  and  Why”:  “In  de¬ 
ciding  whether  or  not  we  accept  for  publica¬ 
tion  a  story  submitted  to  us  we  are  guided 
almost  wholly  by  the  intensity  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  us  by  that  story.  Of  course, 
the  means  by  which  the  author  attains  this 
intensity  are  very  varied  and  each  manner 
of  attack  presupposes  its  own  technique.  But, 
of  course,  all  stories,  whatever  their  character, 
depend  in  part  for  their  intensity  upon  the 
delicacy  of  the  writer’s  perception  of  verbal 
values  as  well  as  upon  the  delicacy  of  per¬ 
ception  of  character  and  environment.  And, 
of  course,  prose  rhythms  are  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  those  of  verse.” 

Stage  and  Screen  —  104  West  Forty-second 
street.  New  York,  is  in  need  of  stories  con¬ 
cerning  the  stage  or  the  screen. 

The  Young  People’s  Paper  —  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  1816  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  would  like  some  good  boys’ 
stories. 

Hi- Jinks  —  1645  Hennepin  avenue,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  wants  jokes,  humorous  essays, 
and  epigrams. 

Cupid’s  Diary  —  461  Eighth  avenue.  New 
York,  needs  stories  of  the  romantic  phases  of 
love  against  glamorous  backgrounds.  Stories 
of  the  love  entanglements  of  married  people 
are  not  wanted,  excepting  as  they  may  be 
contributing  factors  in  the  love  affairs  of  a 
young  couple.  Mr.  Balch,  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Dell  Publications,  is  especially  anxious 
just  now  to  get  for  Cupid’s  Diary  stories,  of 
from  5,000  to  8,000  words,  with  strong  plots. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  story  should  follow 
the  girl’s  side  of  events  rather  than  the  man’s, 
and  the  heroine  should  be  a  girl  of  only  aver¬ 
age  looks  and  wealth  rather  than  a  “raving 
beauty”  or  an  heiress  to  a  million. 

The  Nature  Magazine  —  Nature  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
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American  Nature  Association,  and  at  present 
is  very  well  stocked  with  a  wide  range  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  nature  subjects,  and  is  buying  only 
outstanding  feature  articles,  amply  illustrated, 
and  treating  nature  subjects  from  a  popular 
point  of  view,  yet  accurately  from  the  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view.  All  of  the  material  that 
goes  into  the  magazine  and  most  of  what  is 
submitted  is  passed  upon  by  scientists  before 
final  action  is  taken.  Articles  should  contain 
from  1,000  to  2,500  words,  and  payment  is 
made  on  acceptance  at  from  five  dollars  to 
fifty  dollars. 

The  House  Beautiful  —  8  Arlington  street, 
Boston,  wants  articles  of  a  semi-technical  na¬ 
ture  on  building  or  planning  the  construction 
of  a  house,  furnishing  it,  or  planting  its 
grounds,  or  articles  pleasantly  written  of  ex¬ 
periences  in  any  one  of  these  fields,  accom¬ 
panied  by  illustrations.  In  addition,  the  maga¬ 
zine  uses  unillustrated  articles,  of  from  300  to 
400  words,  of  experiences  for  the  “How  I  Did 
It”  page. 

The  Chauffeur  —  239  West  Thirtieth 
street.  New  York,  is  overstocked  with  manu¬ 
scripts  at  the  present  time,  and  will  not  re¬ 
quire  material  for  some  months  to  come. 
American  Cookery,  formerly  the  Boston 
Cooldng-School  Magazine  —  221  Columbus 
avenue,  Boston,  is  looking  for  short  articles, 
of  from  1,000  to  3,000  words,  on  household 
topics.  The  magazine  also  uses  some  fiction, 
of  about  the  same  length. 

Dixieland  —  817  Provident  Building,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  wants  short  stories,  three- 
part  serials,  general  articles,  and  jokes,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  a  Southern  setting. 

H.  E.  Maule,  editor  of  Short  Stories  — 
Garden  City,  N .  Y.,  says  that  every  good 
story  of  strong  appeal  to  men,  no  matter  what 
its  length,  is  welcome  at  his  office.  Short 
Stories  is  always  in  the  market  for  outdoor- 
adventure  fiction  of  the  highest  quality, 
ranging  in  length  from  4,000  to  100,000 
words.  At  the  present  time  the  magazine’s 
special  need  is  in  the  field  of  complete  novels 
or  long  novelettes  —  of  from  40,000  to  60,000 
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words  —  stories  of  mystery.  South  Seas 
yarns,  tales  of  the  Northern  Barrens,  Western 
stories,  and  “completes”  dealing  with  Ori¬ 
ental  intrigue  and  high  adventure. 

The  Goblin  —  272  Bay  street,  Toronto, 
Canada,  wants  some  short  humorous  matter, 
not  exceeding  fifty  words  and  some  two-line 
jokes. 

The  Charles  S.  Clark  Company  —  218 
West  Fortieth  street.  New  York,  is  always  in 
the  market  for  good  sentiments  for  Christmas, 
New  Year’s,  and  everyday  greeting  cards. 

The  Nation’s  Business  —  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  always  in  the  market  for  articles  on 
general  business  appealing  to  an  audience  of 
business  men,  with  occasional  fiction  dealing 
with  business.  Articles  should  be  illustrated, 
and  should  not  exceed  2,500  words. 

Hearst’s  International-Cosmopolitan — 
119  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York,  is  in  the 
market  for  short  stories,  of  from  4,000  to 
7,000  words,  and  for  personal-experience  arti¬ 
cles,  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  words. 

The  Independent  Agent  and  Salesman  — 
22  East  Twelfth  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  in 
the  market  for  articles  and  semi-fiction  stories, 
of  from  1,000  to  3,000  words,  making  a  dis¬ 
tinct  sales  point  connected  with  or  applicable 
to  direct-to-consumer  selling.  The  editor  also 
can  use  short  column-fillers,  of  from  50  to 
1,000  words,  humor  of  interest  to  salesmen 
and  saleswomen,  and  a  few  good  poems.  Full 
rights  are  purchased,  and  payment  is  made  on 
the  tenth  of  the  month  of  publication,  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  cent  a  word,  with  a  minimum 
of  five  cents  a  line  for  poems. 

Onward  —  Box  1176,  Richmond,  Virginia,  is 
in  the  market  for  short  stories,  serials,  and 
general  articles  suitable  for  young  people  in 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  Midland  —  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  which, 
however,  does  not  pay  for  manuscripts,  would 
like  some  short  sketches. 

The  Youth’s  World  —  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  1701  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  a  paper  for  boys  of  from  thirteen 
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to  sixteen  years,  is  in  the  market  for  stories 
and  articles  on  any  subjects  that  are  of  inter¬ 
est  to  active,  healthy-minded  boys.  An  occa¬ 
sional  serial  of  from  four  to  eight  chapters  is 
used.  Stories  should  not  exceed  2,500  words, 
and  general  articles  should  not  exceed  1,000 
words,  shorter  articles  being  preferred.  Inter¬ 
esting  photographs,  with  brief  descriptions, 
are  also  used. 

The  Drama  —  59  East  Van  Buren  street, 
Chicago,  prints  articles,  not  exceeding  2,000 


words,  on  the  drama  and  the  theatre,  and  is 
also  glad  to  have  pictures  of  significant  pro¬ 
ductions  or  developments  in  the  theatre  world. 
The  Drama  does  not  pay  for  contributions. 

The  title  of  the  Dance  Lovers’  Magazine  has 
been  changed  to  the  Dance  Magazine  — 
1926  Broadway,  New  York. 

Telling  Tales  —  80  East  Eleventh  street. 
New  York,  discontinued  publication  with  the 
issue  for  September. 


Prize  Offers  and  Awards 


Curtis  Brown,  Ltd.  — 116  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street.  New  York,  announces  a  second 
prize  novel  contest  for  a  first  novel  by  an 
American  author,  for  which  the  sum  of 
$17,500  will  be  paid  jointly  by  the  Pictorial 
Review,  which  will  publish  the  novel  serially; 
Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.,  who  will  publish  the 
novel  in  book  form;  and  the  First  National 
Pictures,  which  will  film  the  novel.  Manu¬ 
scripts  should  contain  not  less  than  70,000 
words,  nor  more  than  100,000;  must  be  type¬ 
written,  on  one  side  of  the  paper;  bear  a 
pen-name  under  the  title;  and  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  return  postage.  The  contest  will 
close  October  1,  1926.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Curtis  Brown,  Ltd. 
Edward  J.  Clode,  Inc.  — 156  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  offers  a  prize  of  $2,500  for  the 
best  novel  submitted  by  March  1,  1926.  The 
novel  may  be  of  any  type,  and  there  are  no 
restrictions,  save  that  the  story  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  English.  Grant  Overton,  fiction  editor 
of  Collier’s,  Harry  Hansen,  literary  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Mr.  Clode  him¬ 
self  will  be  the  judges.  The  winning  novel  will 
be  published  May  1,  and  in  addition  to  the 
prize  the  author  will  receive  a  liberal  con¬ 
tract.  Acceptable  manuscripts  not  winning  the 
prize  will  be  published  in  the  regular  way. 
The  True  Story  Magazine  — 1926  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  offers  three  hundred  and 


eleven  prizes  amounting  to  $50,000  —  first 
prize,  $5,000;  second  to  sixth,  $1,000  each; 
seventh  to  sixteenth,  $500  each;  seventeenth 
to  thirty-sixth,  $250  each;  thirty-seventh  to 
eighty-sixth,  $150  each;  and  eighty-seventh 
to  three  hundred  and  eleventh,  $100  each  — 
for  true  stories  told  in  the  first  person  — 
stories  of  the  human  heart,  about  things  that 
can  and  do  happen,  stories  of  struggle  against 
tremendous  odds,  of  success  won  through  sac¬ 
rifice,  of  failure  rather  than  compromise  with 
conscience,  of  endless  devotion,  boundless 
love,  or  of  hate  that  burns  and  sears  the  soul. 
Manuscripts  should  be  typewritten,  although 
penwritten  manuscripts  on  good  paper  will 
be  read.  Stories  acceptable  for  immediate 
publication  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates, 
without  affecting  the  prize  offer.  The  con¬ 
test  will  close  May  31,  1926. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers —  76  William  street.  New  York, 
offers  a  prize  of  $1,500  for  a  Fire  Insurance 
scenario.  The  Board  does  not  want  a  script 
designed  to  sell  insurance  policies,  but  one 
that  will  interpret  the  business  in  terms  of 
human  interest  that  anybody  can  understand. 
It  believes  that  the  story  of  fire  insurance 
can  be  visualized  effectively  by  means  of  the 
motion  picture,  and  wants  the  best  synopsis 
or  outlined  plot  that  will  tell  in  not  more  than 
two  reels  an  effective  business  romance  inter- 
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woven  with  the  history  and  fundamentals  of 
fire  insurance.  The  plot  may  involve  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  incendiaries,  insurance  taxation, 
rating  difficulties,  or  other  problems  of  the 
business,  but  the  fiction  must  be  based  on 
fact  and  prepared  as  an  effective  synopsis.  In 
addition  to  the  prize,  the  Board  retains  the 
right  to  purchase  for  $500  one  other  of  the 
scenarios  submitted.  It  also  reserves  the  right 
to  make  necessary  changes,  or  to  withhold  the 
award  if  no  satisfactory  synopsis  is  received. 

The  Drama  League  of  America  —  59  East 
Van  Buren  street,  Chicago,  is  conducting  a 
First  National  Radio  Play  contest  for  WLS, 
Sears  Roebuck  Agricultural  Foundation,  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  offers  a  first  prize  of  $500  and  a 
trophy  cup,  a  second  prize  of  $200,  and  a 
third  prize  of  $100,  for  the  best  plays  re¬ 
ceived  by  February  1,  1926.  The  rules  of  the 
contest  may  be  obtained  from  WLS,  Care 
National  Radio  Play  Contest  Committee, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  to  which  address  all 
manuscripts  should  be  sent. 

Vanity  Fair  — 19  West  Forty-jourth  street. 
New  York,  is  offering  prizes  of  $500,  $300, 
and  $200  for  the  best  humorous  essays  sub¬ 
mitted  by  college  undergraduates  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  1. 

The  Drama  —  59  East  Van  Buren  street, 
Chicago,  is  offering  $75  for  a  new  cover  de¬ 
sign.  The  design  should  be  somewhat  con¬ 
ventionalized  in  treatment,  calling  for  only 
one  color  of  ink,  and  suggesting  the  field  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  magazine,  and  the  wording  and 
title  as  they  appear  on  the  present  cover 
should  be  retained. 

The  Rosicrucian  Fellowship,  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Christian  Mystics  — 
Oceanside,  Calij.,  offers  prizes  of  $26,  $15, 
and  $10  for  the  best  articles  submitted  for  its 
magazine,  Rays  from  the  Rose  Cross,  by 
April  1,  1926.  All  articles  are  subject  to  modi¬ 
fication  to  bring  them  within  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Fellowship’s  philosophy,  and 
may  be  on  any  of  the  following  subjects:  Oc¬ 
cult  Philosophy  —  any  phase  of  esoteric 
thought  and  its  practical  application;  As¬ 


trology —  theoretical  or  practical;  Health; 
and  Scientific  Diet.  Occult  stories  and  ex¬ 
periences  are  not  available  for  this  competi¬ 
tion.  Manuscripts  must  contain  at  least  2,500 
words,  and  must  be  typewritten,  and  marked 
“Prize  Competition,”  and  the  number  of 
words  must  be  stated. 

Harper’s  Magazine  offers  prizes  of  $500, 
$300,  and  $200  to  the  three  undergraduate 
college  students  who,  during  the  college  year 
from  November  1  to  May  1,  produce  the  best 
pieces  of  English  prose  —  fiction,  essays,  or 
articles  —  not  exceeding  4,000  words.  Manu¬ 
scripts  are  to  be  entered  by  the  heads  of  the 
English  departments,  and  the  contribution 
winning  the  first  prize  will  be  published  in 
Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  Baltimore  Branch  of  the  League  of 
American  Pen  women —  105  West  Frank¬ 
lin  street,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  offers  prizes 
of  $25  for  the  best  short  story  and  $10  for 
the  best  lyric  poem,  open  only  to  women  in 
Maryland.  Manuscripts  must  be  typewritten 
and  unsigned,  the  author’s  name  and  address, 
with  return  postage,  being  enclosed  in  a 
sealed  envelope.  The  contest  will  close 
April  1. 

The  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Au¬ 
thors’  Association  announces  a  prize  of  $50 
for  the  best  one-act  play  submitted  anony¬ 
mously  by  February  1,  1926.  The  contest  is 
open  only  to  Canadian  writers  living  inj 
Canada,  and  manuscripts  should  be  sent  to 
Box  159,  Station  H,  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  and  Religious 
Drama  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
has  awarded  the  $500  prize  for  the  best  re¬ 
ligious  play  of  social  significance  to  Rev. 
Marshall  N.  Gould,  for  “The  Quest  Divine.” 
The  prize  of  $50  offered  by  Voices  — 13 
West  Fijty-jourth  street.  New  York,  for  the 
best  poem  printed  in  Volume  IV  of  the  mag¬ 
azine,  has  been  awarded  to  Lew  Sarett  for 
his  poem,  “Let  Me  Go  Down  to  Dust  and 
Dreams.” 

The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls  — 
Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
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Boston,  has  awarded  its  prize  of  $100  for  a 
good  original  play  for  children  from  eight  to 
fourteen  to  Miss  Nydia  E.  Minchin,  for  her 
play,  “The  Jester’s  Purse.” 

PRIZE  OFFERS  STILL  OPEN 

Prizes  in  Letters  offered  by  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism:  For  the  American 
novel  published  during  the  year  which  shall  best 
present  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  American  life 
and  the  highest  standard  of  American  manners  and 
manhood,  $1,000;  for  the  original  American  play, 
performed  in  New  York,  which  shall  best  represent 
the  educational  value  and  power  of  the  stage  in 
raising  the  standard  of  good  morals,  good  taste, 
and  good  manners,  $1,000;  for  the  best  book  of  the 
year  on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  $2,000; 
for  the  best  American  biography  teaching  patriotic 
and  unselfish  services  to  the  people,  illustrated  by 
an  eminent  example,  $1,000;  for  the  best  volume  of 
verse  published  during  the  year  by  an  American 
author,  $1,000.  Also,  Prizes  in  Journalism,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,000  and  a  $500  medal,  and  three  traveling 
scholarships  having  a  value  of  $1,500  each.  All  of¬ 
fered  annually  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  Nominations  of  candidates  must  be  made 
in  writing  on  or  before  February  1  of  each  year, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  on  forms  that  may  be  obtained  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Pasadena  Prize  Play  contest  for  1925-1926,  with 
prizes  of  $300  for  the  best  full  evening  play,  and 
$100  for  the  best  one-act  play  submitted  by  March  1. 
Particulars  in  October  Writer. 

Hart,  Schafiner,  &  Marx  prizes  of  $1,000,  $500, 
$300  and  $200  for  the  four  best  studies  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  field  submitted  by  June  1,  1926.  Particulars 
in  November  Writer. 

Prizes  aggregating  $9,500  offered  by  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Association  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  for  musical  compositions  con¬ 
tests  ending  March  1  and  April  1.  Particulars  in 
November  Writer. 

Monthly  prizes  totalling  $50  offered  by  Triple-X 


Magazine  for  experiences  of  readers.  Particulars  in 
May  Writer. 

Bookman  prize  amounting  to  $125  for  the  bfest 
humorous  poetry  appearing  in  the  Fun  Shop  for  the 
period  from  December  26  to  May  1,  1926.  Partic¬ 
ulars  in  August  Writer. 

Prize  of  $2,500  to  be  awarded  in  1925  and  every 
three  years  thereafter,  and  an  annual  prize  of  $300, 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Trust  Company  for  the  best 
contribution  on  any  subject  relating  to  business  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  modern  trust  company.  Partic¬ 
ulars  in  March  Writer. 

Prize  of  $50  offered  by  the  Harvard  School  of 
Education  at  Harvard  University  for  an  official 
song.  Particulars  in  February,  1924,  Writer 

Prize  of  $25  offered  by  the  Harp  (Lamed,  Kan¬ 
sas),  for  the  best  sonnet,  or  poem  of  no  greater 
length  than  a  sonnet,  printed  in  the  Harp  before 
August,  1926. 

The  Canadian  Bookman  (125  Simcoe  Street,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada)  offers  each  month  three  prizes  in  a 
book  review  competition. 

Annual  poetry  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  Na¬ 
tion,  poems  to  be  submitted  between  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  New  Year’s  Day  of  each  year.  Particulars 
in  February,  1923,  Writer. 

Annual  prize  for  senior  and  high  school  student 
poetry  offered  by  Witter  Bynner  through  the  Scho¬ 
lastic  (Pittsburgh,  Penn.). 

Prizes  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  South  Carolina; 
Blindman  Prize  of  $250;  Southern  Prize  of  $100; 
Society’s  Prize  of  $25;  Henry  E.  Harmon  Prize  of 
$25;  Sky  Lark  Prize  of  $10 — all  offered  annually. 
Particulars  in  January,  1923,  Writer. 

Monthly  prizes  offered  by  the  Photo-Era  Mag¬ 
azine  (Wolfeboro,  N.  H.)  for  photographs,  in  an 
advanced  competition  and  a  beginner’s  competition. 

Walker  prizes  for  the  best  memoirs  on  Natural 
History,  offered  annually  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  closing  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year.  Particulars  in  June  Writer. 

Monthly  prizes  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  offered  by 
the  Triple-X  Magazine  for  exciting  personal  ex¬ 
periences,  accompanied  by  contributor’s  photograph 
for  the  Reader’s  Rodeo  department. 


Writers  of  the  Day 


Valma  Clark,  whose  story,  “Enter  Eve,” 
was  published  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  No¬ 
vember,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  lives  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  graduation  from  college,  she  taught 
high-school  English  for  several  years.  Miss 


Clark  sold  her  first  story  to  the  old  Hearst’s 
Magazine,  and  then  studied  for  one  term  at 
Columbia  University,  where  Dr.  Dorothy 
Scarborough’s  class  in  short-story  writing 
helped  her  with  story  technique.  She  has  been 
writing  for  six  years  now,  and  her  stories  have 
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appeared  in  Scribner’s  Magazine,  Collier’s, 
McCall’s,  the  American  Magazine,  Ainslee’s, 
Holland’s,  and  other  magazines.  Most  of  her 
stories  seem  to  fall  naturally  into  small-town 
settings,  although  the  French  stories,  of  which 
“Enter  Eve”  is  one  of  three  in  Scribner’s,  are 
a  variation  from  this  rule.  The  material  for 
these  stories  was  gathered  from  a  trip  abroad 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Miss  Clark  writes  for 
five  or  six  hours  a  day,  and  says  that  of  late 
her  great  difficulty  has  been  in  making  her 
stories  say  all  that  she  wants  them  to  say  in 
something  under  six  thousand  words,  as  the 
tendency  of  magazines  seems  to  be  toward 
shorter  short-stories.  “Enter  Eve”  was  cut 
radically,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bridges, 
the  editor  of  Scribner’s,  and  Miss  Clark  thinks 
it  was  improved  by  the  cutting,  since  it  was 
too  light  a  story  to  carry  so  many  thousand 
words. 

Homer  King  Gordon,  whose  serial,  “The 
Code  of  Men,”  began  in  Sunset  for  December, 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  Illinois.  He  was 
educated  for  a  teacher,  but  a  few  years  of 
school  work  made  him  dissatisfied  with  maps 
and  history  that  somebody  else  helped  make, 
and  two  years  in  the  U.S.  Air  Service  started 
him  wandering.  He  now  has  a  home  in  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  but  his  free  time  is  spent  on  the 
mountains  and  desert  trails  of  the  great  West. 
Mr.  Gordon  sold  his  first  story  to  Robert  H. 
Davis,  editor  of  Munsey’s  Magazine,  after 
several  years  of  apprentice  writing.  “Code  of 
Men”  has  as  its  main  theme  the  chivalry  and 
unselfish  hospitality  of  the  Southwest.  It  is 
a  story  of  romance  and  adventure,  and  the 
characters  in  it  are  drawn  from  life.  To  make 
sure  of  several  legal  angles  of  the  story,  Mr. 
Gordon  got  a  written  opinion  from  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  and  then, 
as  the  legal  questions  were  concerned  with 
water  rights,  he  made  doubly  sure  of  these 
points  by  getting  an  opinion  from  the  counsel 
of  the  largest  Power  corporation  on  the  West 
Coast.  Having  definitely  fixed  the  theme  of 
“Code  of  Men,”  Mr.  Gordon  next  made  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  story  plot,  picking  out 
the  central  characters  about  whom  the  story 


would  be  told.  These  characters  and  the 
scenes  of  the  story  are  actual  composites  of 
real  people  and  real  cattle  ranges  of  the 
Southwest.  Then  the  story  was  divided  into 
episodes  or  chapters.  A  page  of  regular 
manuscript  paper  was  headed  with  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  plot  development  for  each 
chapter.  Then  with  all  the  printed  authorities 
and  expert  advice  that  Mr.  Gordon  could  get, 
he  started  with  chapter  one  and  wrote  out  in 
detail  the  plot  skeleton  of  that  chapter.  At 
the  bottom  or  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  he 
sketched  the  characters  to  be  introduced  in 
that  chapter.  Chapter  two  came  next  with 
every  detail  worked  out  and  every  character 
introduced  given  a  name  and  a  concise  word 
picture.  Each  chapter  was  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  when  the  plot  by  chapters  was  com¬ 
pleted,  Mr.  Gordon  called  in  a  few  personal 
friends  —  a  newspaper  reporter,  an  accoimt- 
ant,  a  real  estate  salesman,  and  a  Berkeley 
business  man.  To  them  he  read  the  story  and 
explained  the  plot  and  characters.  Then  he  in¬ 
vited  them  to  pick  the  story  to  pieces,  and 
with  their  advice  reconstructed  the  chapters. 
When  this  was  finished  and  the  story  stood 
“shot-proof”  and  satisfactory  in  detail,  Mr. 
Gordon  began  the  actual  writing,  and  after 
the  manuscript  was  finished  took  it  to  an 
editor  friend  and  asked  him  to  go  over  it  and 
makes  notes  of  any  improbabilities,  repeti¬ 
tions,  or  dull  spots,  and  with  these  notes  he 
made  a  final  editing.  Mr.  Gordon  does  all  of 
his  work  on  a  typewriter,  revising  each  page 
with  a  pen  as  it  is  finished,  and  doing  the 
same  as  he  finishes  each  chapter.  He  writes 
in  the  afternoon  or  late  at  night,  probably, 
he  says,  because  his  first  writing  was  done 
on  an  afternoon  newspaper.  Noise  does  n’t 
bother  him,  and  he  says  that  most  of  “Code 
of  Men”  was  written  with  his  radio  accom¬ 
panying  his  typewriter  with  jazz  from  the 
Palace  or  St.  Francis  hotels. 

Esther  Clark  Hill,  who  wrote  the  poem, 
“Red  Sage,”  which  was  printed  in  the  No¬ 
vember  McClure’s,  was  born  in  Neosho  Coun¬ 
ty,  Kansas,  December  3,  1876,  and  Chanute 
in  that  county  is  still  her  home,  although  she 
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has  lived  for  years  in  the  shadow,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Kansas  State  University  at  Lawrence, 
where  she  is  employed.  Miss  Hill  is  the  author 
of  one  book  of  poems,  “The  Call  of  Kansas 
and  Later  Verse,”  which  contains  most  of  the 
verse  she  has  written.  The  initial  poem,  “The 
Call  of  Kansas,”  was  written  in  California  in 
1907,  and  is  now  included  in  the  Kansas 
school  books.  “Red  Sage,”  Miss  Hill  says,  is 
literal,  and  she  adds;  “I  have  the  ground  — 
in  Lawrence  —  on  the  University  Heights, 
the  spring,  and  the  rugged  hill.  I  shall  plant 
the  shrubs  in  the  spring,  I  hope.” 

Clarke  Knowlton,  whose  story,  “The  Lost 
Story,”  came  out  in  Scribner’s  for  August, 
says  that  he  was  lucky  enough  to  have  his 
first  short  story,  “The  Apollo  d’Oro,”  bought 
by  Scribner’s  and  published  by  them  in  April 
of  last  year.  This  story  was  on  the  honor 
roll  of  O’Brien’s  “Best  Short  Stories  of  1924,” 
has  since  been  translated  into  Czeck  and  is 
to  appear  abroad.  His  story,  “The  Bride¬ 
groom,”  app>eared  in  Scribner’s  for  June,  and 
several  others  from  his  pen  will  be  published 
in  later  issues.  Before  the  publication  of 
“The  Apollo  d’Oro,”  Mr.  Knowlton  had  had 
no  fiction  published,  although  articles  from 
his  pen  had  appeared  in  Architecture,  the  Na¬ 
tion,  and  other  publications.  Mr.  Knowlton 
says  he  knows  little  about  rules  or  methods 
of  writing,  and  adds:  “Writing  comes  through 
when  one  gets  himself  out  of  the  way  —  it 
seems  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  conscious 
effort.  By  this,  I  don’t  mean  that  there  is 
not  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  usually  the  final 
result  comes  swiftly,  clearly,  and  is  best  un¬ 
altered.  There  may  have  been  earlier  at¬ 
tempts  to  say  the  same  thing,  but  I  find  it 
wiser  to  start  over  than  to  tinker  with  old 
manuscripts.  Perhaps  one  has  to  write  him¬ 
self  into  an  understanding  of  his  subject,  for 
characters  have  a  way  of  walking  way  with 
the  story  —  leaving  the  author  to  catch  up 
as  best  he  can.  If  —  as  in  many  cases  seems 
to  have  happened  —  the  author  never  does 
catch  up,  the  intelligent  reader  soon  realizes 
the  fact,  and  can  often  point  to  the  exact  spot 
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where  the  author  got  tired,  turned  back,  and 
finished  the  story  as  best  he  could,  without 
enlightenment.” 

Elizabeth  MacKinstry,  whose  poems  and 
drawings  appear  in  the  August,  September, 
October,  and  November  issues  of  McClure’s 
Magazine,  is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  with  a 
dash  of  French.  As  a  child  she  showed  great 
talent  for  the  violin  and  was  taken  to  Europe 
for  training.  This  meant  winters  in  Paris 
working  hard  at  her  music,  and  summer  holi¬ 
days  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Brittany,  and  other 
romantic  places.  Miss  MacKinstry  had  the 
faculty  of  making  friends  with  people  and 
could  always  wheedle  a  story  from  any  one 
she  met,  so  that  she  picked  up  stories  every¬ 
where,  and  her  poetry  and  drawings  are  full 
of  echoes  of  old  folk  legends  and  quaint  bits 
of  fairy  lore  from  all  over  Europe.  In  her 
free  time  the  little  violinist  turned  naturally  to 
drawing,  and  the  Louvre  became  her  play¬ 
room  until,  as  she  says  herself,  “I  know  it  as 
one  knows  one’s  grandmother’s  house.”  Later 
on,  she  studied  with  Ysaye  and  became  a  con¬ 
cert  violinist,  but  this  had  to  be  given  up  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health,  and  she  began  to  draw  in 
earnest  where  before  she  had  drawn  for  play. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  taught  in  the  art 
schools  of  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  all  the  time 
working  to  perfect  her  own  art  while  teaching 
others.  As  for  the  poetry.  Miss  MacKinstrey 
says:  “I  read  it  first  propped  up  on  my  music 
stand,  because  one  reads  while  doing  scales, 
and  poetry  went  better  than  prose.  Since 
giving  up  the  violin  I  read  it  as  one  would 
read  music,  write  it  as  one  would  play,  be¬ 
cause  I  like  it.  It  is  the  music  that  is  left. 
If  art  is  my  job,  poetry  is  my  passion.”  Some 
of  Miss  MacKinstrey’s  poems  were  published 
in  England  before  the  war  in  a  volume,  “Hel¬ 
en’s  Mirror,”  which  has  already  become  a 
collector’s  item.  The  poems  now  appearing 
in  McClure’s  are  from  a  volume  called 
“Puck  in  Pasture,”  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page,  &  Co.  in  October.  The  collection  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  her  elfin  poems,  besides  others 
which  express  the  poet’s  own  philosophy. 
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Ted  Olson,  who  wrote  the  poem,  “For  an  Ar¬ 
gonaut,  Age  Seven,”  which  was  printed  in 
Sunset  for  September,  was  born  in  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  in  1899,  spent  his  early  years  on  a 
cattle  ranch,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  Since  then  he  has 
been  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Denver, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere.  At  present  he  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Casper  (Wyoming)  Tribune.  He  has 
contributed  prose  to  Harper’s  Magazine,  Sim- 
set,  and  several  of  the  fiction  magazines,  and 
verse  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ainslee’s, 
Contemporary  Verse,  the  Measure,  the  Lyric 
West,  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  other  mag- 
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azines.  On  the  strength  of  a  year’s  residence 
in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Olson  was  given  rep¬ 
resentation  in  “Continent’s  End:  An  Anthol¬ 
ogy  of  Contemporary  California  Poets,”  re¬ 
cently  published  by  the  Book  Club  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  As  to  his  methods  of  writing,  Mr.  Olson 
says:  “My  methods?  Catch  a  phrase,  a  line, 
a  mood,  a  rhythm,  and  build  a  poem  about  it. 
Sometimes  it’s  easy;  sometimes  the  crude 
skeleton  of  it  haunts  me  for  months  or  years 
before  I  can  flesh  it  and  breathe  life  into  the 
corpse.  The  two  terminal  lines  of  ‘For  an 
Argonaut,  Age  Seven’,  was  in  my  notebook  for 
close  to  a  decade  before  the  rest  of  the  poem 
grew  around  them.” 
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Current  Literary  Topics 


Manuscript  Reading  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  —  Last  year  more  than  thirty  thousand  manu¬ 
scripts  were  received  and  read  by  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  readers.  These  figures,  of  course,  are 
all-inclusive  —  serials,  short-stories,  articles,  poems. 
Short  Turns,  and  miscellanies  —  manuscripts  ranging 
from  two  lines  to  450  pages. 

Something  Uke  ten  per  cent,  of  these  manuscripts 
came  from  agencies,  or  from  writers  who  already 
had  appeared  in  the  magazine.  For  convenience  sake, 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  qualitative  analysis,  these 
are  routed  “first  class,”  and  escape  the  preliminary 
inspection  of  the  first  Readers.  All  others  are  “sec¬ 
ond  class,”  and  must  start  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder. 

About  four  per  cent,  of  the  thirty  thousand,  or 
one  in  twenty-four,  were  accepted  for  publication. 
Among  this  four  per  cent,  were  sixty-three  writers 
who  made  their  debut  in  the  Post,  most  of  whom 
were  unknown  to  the  staff  until  then.  This  was 
exclusive  of  Short  Turns  and  Encores  and  other 
departments. 

But  trivial,  illiterate,  illegible,  juvenile,  or  what, 
each  manuscript  and  letter  received  demands  and 
gets  the  Reader’s  careful  attention,  and  is  returned 
promptly,  and  often  with  a  personal  letter  instead 
of  a  printed  slip. 

It  is  Mr.  Lorimer’s  creed  that  any  one  who  is 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  Post  to  write  us  a  letter 
or  offer  us  a  manuscript  has  placed  the  staff  in  his 
or  her  debt,  and  is  entitled  to  the  best  that  we  can 
give. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy,  the  staS 


acknowledges  almost  as  many  manuscripts  by  letters 
as  by  printed  rejection  slips.  This,  and  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  rejections  are  in  the  return 
mail  within  forty-eight  hours  after  receipt,  has 
created  a  volume  of  good  will  among  our  corres¬ 
pondents  that  is  not  the  least  of  the  magazine’s  as¬ 
sets.  Other  magazines  use  rejection  slips  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  and  some  are  notorious  for  holding  manu¬ 
scripts  for  weeks  without  acknowledgment. 

An  analysis  of  last  year’s  files  indicated  that  ninety- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  thousands  who  sent  in  manu¬ 
scripts  during  1924  gave  up  after  one  failure.  Less 
than  two  per  cent,  made  more  than  two  trials. 

Writing  successfully  for  even  the  current  periodi¬ 
cals  is  a  highly  skilled  and  specialized  task,  necessitat¬ 
ing  a  foundation  of  burned  midnight  oil,  knowledge 
of  life  and  human  nature,  a  modicum  of  familiarity 
with  the  markets,  and  more  than  a  dash  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Genius  that  flames  up  overnight,  into  national 
incandescence,  is  as  rare  as  successful  sovietism;  but 
most  of  us  are  sure,  way  back  in  the  back  of  our 
minds,  in  the  place  where  we  keep  our  “self- 
delusions”  stored,  that  we  are  endowed  with  that 
spark  which,  properly  nourished,  would  win  na¬ 
tional  recognition  for  us.  Unfortunately  for  most 
of  us,  we  have  never  learned  the  line  of  distinction 
between  talking  and  saying  something.  A  story  may 
come  to  us,  clothed  in  tinseled  trappings  of  style  and 
rhetoric,  it  may  be  told  in  melodious  words,  and 
have  all  the  good  points  “of  some  one  else’s  work” 
(and  often  does)  and  still  be  merely  a  poor  little 
tale,  all  dressed  up  with  no  place  to  go.  Again, 
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manuscript  may  have  virility,  raw  native  strength 
and  power,  and  be  as  simple,  as  natural  as  life 
itself,  and  because  of  crudity  of  form,  of  disjointed 
construction,  and  painfully  apparent  amateurish¬ 
ness,  fail  to  ring  the  bell. 

But  the  thrill  of  picking  just  one  of  the  sixty-three 
new  writers  who  made  the  Post  last  year  out  of 
the  avalanche  of  manuscripts  more  than  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  drudgery  of  reading  the  worst  of  them. 
—  W.  Thornton  Martin,  first  Reader  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post. 


Pronunciation  of  Authors’  Names.  —  The  Haver¬ 
hill,  Massachusetts,  Public  Library  has  been  gather¬ 
ing  information  about  the  pronunciation  of  authors’ 
names,  and  publishes  this  list,  in  which  accented 
syllables  are  printed  in  capital  letters: — 


Stacy  Aumonier 
John  Ayscough 
Stephen  Benet 
Vicente  Blasco-Ibanez 

Johan  Bojer 
Phyllis  Bottome 
Van  Wyck  Brooks 
Heywood  Broun 
John  Buchan 
James  Branch  Cabell 
Willa  Gather 

Mary  Cholmondeley 
Padraic  Colum 
Royal  Cortissoz 
Maud  Diver 
John  Dos  Passos 
Fedor  Dostoievski 
Lord  Dunsany 
St.  John  Ervine 
John  Galsworthy 
Katherine  F.  Gerould 
Arthur  Guiterman 
Joseph  Hergesheiraer 
Ralph  Hodgson 
Emerson  Hough 
A.  E.  Housman 
James  G.  Huneker 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith 
William  LeQueux 
Gaston  Leroux 
Vachel  Lindsay 
Arthur  Machen 
Percy  Mackaye 
Don  Marquis 
Somerset  Maugham 
Marie  C.  Oemler 
Oliver  Onions 
Baroness  Orczy 
Michael  Pupin 
Victor  Pagfi 
Agnes  Repplier 
George  Santayana 
Lew  Sarett 
Lytton  Strachey 
John  M.  Synge 
Louis  Untermeyer 
George  C.  Van  Schaick 
Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss 
Stanley  T.  Weyman 
W.  B.  Yeats 
Israel  Zangwill 


(O-MON-ye), 

(Ask-kew), 

(Bcn-AY), 

(Vee-THENT-ay  Blahs-ko  Ee-BAHN- 
yeth), 

(Yohan  Boy-er), 

(“tome”  like  “home”), 

(long  “y”), 

(Hay-wood  Broon), 

(BUCK-an), 

(“Cabell”  like  “rabble”), 

(Put  an  Irish  “h”  in  “matther”  and 
rhyme  it  with  “that”), 
(CHUM-li), 

(PAHD-ric  Colm), 

(Cor-TEE-suz), 

Oong  “i”), 

(“o’s”  and  “a”  short), 
(Dos-toi-YEF-ski) , 

(Dun-Sa-ni;  long  “n”), 

(Sin-jun  Ervyne), 

(“Gals”  like  “hauls”), 

(GER-ald), 

(GEEter-man;  hard  “g”), 

(4  syllables;  “ei”  like  long  “i”), 
C'Ralph”  like  “Rayfe”), 

(“Hough”  like  “huff”), 

(Like  “house”), 

(HI)N-e-ker;  short  “u”), 

(Shee-la  Kay-Smith), 

(LeCUE), 

(Le-ROO), 

(“Vachel”  like  “Rachel”), 

(Mak-en:  long  “a”), 

(Mac-KYE), 

(MAR-quis;  as  spelled), 

(Mawm), 

(Urm-ler), 

(0-NIGH-ons), 

(ORT-sy), 

(Pu-PEEN), 

(Pa-ZHAY), 

(Rep-pler), 

(San-ta-YA-na;  “a’s”  broad), 
(Sar-ETT), 

(Littun  STRAY-chee;  soft  “ch”), 
C'Synge”  like  “Sing”), 

(like  “higher”), 

(Van  Skoik), 

(Weems), 

(Way-man) , 

(“Yeats”  like  “Yates”), 

(Sang-will). 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  Market.  —  George 
Horace  Lorimer,  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  is  quoted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  the 
American  Performers  as  saying: — 

“We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  widest  publicity 


for  the  Post’s  hospitality  to  new  writers.  Last  fall 
we  made  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  several  con¬ 
secutive  numbers  of  the  magazine.  Eliminating  du¬ 
plication  and  counting  serials  as  one  insertion,  we 
found  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  writers  were 
new  to  the  Post  that  year;  sixty-three  per  cent  of  all 
never  had  appeared  in  the  magazine  prior  to  1920, 
and  only  nineteen  per  cent,  dated  back  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  world  war.  These  figures  are  exclusive 
of  verse,  humor,  and  other  departments. 

“Last  year,  sixty-three  writers  made  their  d6but 
in  the  magazine.  We  have  passed  this  mark  already 
this  year,  and  expect  to  reach  one  hundred.  Almost 
without  exception  these  finds  are  made  in  the  routine 
sifting  of  the  daily  mail.  We  read  something  like 
thirty-three  thousand  manuscripts  yearly.  The  bulk 
of  them  are  without  promise,  but  the  exceptions  jus¬ 
tify  our  labor. 

“It  is  curious  that  the  legend  that  the  Post  deals 
only  in  ‘names’  should  persist  in  the  face  of  weekly 
disproof,  and  of  the  well  known  fact  that  we  have 
consistently  opposed  the  ‘contract’  system.  Without 
exception  no  article  in  the  Post  ever  is  bought  before 
reading  and  no  writer’s  work  purchased  in  advance 
on  ‘contract.’ 

“Old  writers  constantly  are  falling  by  the  way- 
side,  and  obviously  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  life 
of  the  magazine  that  new  ones  be  discovered  to 
replace  them.  All  of  the  time  a  part  of  our  staff 
is  given  to  that  search. 

“It  is  only  fair  to  mention,  however,  that  serials 
are  distinctly  a  secondary  interest  with  us,  inasmuch 
as  we  print  something  like  eighteen  short  stories  for 
every  novel,  and  that  our  serial  list  is  an  unwieldly 
one.” 

Photostat  Copying  in  Library  Research.  —  The 
little  sign,  “Photostat,”  near  the  delivery  desk  of  the 
main  reading  room  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
is  every  day  directing  more  researchers  to  time¬ 
saving  methods.  The  library’s  photostat  department 
has  become  one  of  its  busiest  branches.  By  means 
of  it  last  year  8,892  separate  orders  for  photostat 
copies  were  filled,  an  order  ranging  from  a  copy 
of  one  page  or  illustration,  a  single  print,  to  an 
entire  book,  hundreds  of  prints.  Many  were  for  a 
list  of  items  from  several  books.  Altogether  the 
prints  made  by  the  library’s  photostat  for  its  readers 
last  year  totaled  almost  60,0(X),  an  average  of  200 
for  every  working  day. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  the  photo¬ 
stat  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  comment  at  the  library.  More  orders 
are  handled  in  a  month  now  than  were  handled  in 
an  entire  year  when  the  service  was  first  offered  in 
1913.  The  library  had  only  one  machine  then,  mak¬ 
ing  prints  up  to  11J4  by  14  inches.  In  1917  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  add  another  machine  large  enough 
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to  reproduce  newspapers  and  maps;  still  another 
small  machine  was  bought  in  1921. 

At  the  desk  a  reference  librarian  is  in  charge,  with 
a  clerical  assistant  and  a  page  for  messenger  duty. 
Here  readers  bring  passages  and  articles  of  which 
they  wish  copies;  but  many  patrons,  instead  of  com¬ 
ing  themselves,  write  for  this  and  that.  This  cor¬ 
respondence  is  handled  through  the  director’s  office, 
where  there  is  an  assistant  with  reference  experience 
who  sees  that  the  necessary  books  are  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  library,  that  the  pages  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  are  marked  and  that  the  proper  directions 
are  put  on  the  order  sheet.  The  photographing  room 
is  manned  by  a  skilled  photographer,  an  assistant 
and  a  page. 

A  roll  of  sensitized  paper  is  fastened  at  the  back 
of  the  photostat,  which  is  a  specially  constructed 
copying  camera.  The  paper  is  unfolded  as  needed 
and  the  sheets  are  cut  off  at  the  right  length,  drop¬ 
ping  into  the  developing  box.  Prisms  are  attached 
to  the  lens  of  the  camera  to  correct  the  position  of 
the  type  or  figures  so  that  they  will  appear  as  in 
the  original,  instead  of  reversed,  as  in  an  ordinary 
negative,  and  the  object  to  be  copied  is  put  under 
glass  on  a  frame  that  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
increase  or  dimmish  the  size  of  the  reproduction. 
Positive  prints,  black  on  white,  are  made  by  re¬ 
photographing  the  negative. 

Within  a  few  years,  in  the  opinion  of  Charles  F. 
McCoombs,  Superintendent  of  the  main  reading  room 
of  the  Public  Library,  the  photostat  will  change 
many  of  the  present  methods  of  reference  work  in 
research  hbraries.  Its  possibilities  are  manifest  al¬ 
ready.  By  means  of  the  photostat  material  is  gath¬ 
ered  without  tax  on  a  reader’s  time  and  energy  and 


without  danger  of  such  inaccuracies  as  unavoidably 
crop  up  in  handtaken  notes.  When  notes  did  not 
suffice  the  reader  had  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  seeking  out  and  buying  a  duplicate  of  the 
library’s  book  or  magazine  he  wished  to  excerpt. 

More  than  half  the  photostat  prints  supplied,  Mr. 
McCoombs  estimates,  are  copies  of  the  specifications 
and  drawings  of  American  and  foreign  patents.  Next 
most  numerous  are  reproductions  of  pages  in  peri¬ 
odicals  or  newspapers.  These  are  ordered  by  critics, 
editors,  university  professors,  graduate  students. 
Government  officials,  and  diplomats.  Often  an  en¬ 
gineer  or  a  chemist  applies  for  reproductions,  or  a 
private  library  or  an  industrial  laboratory  may  ask 
for  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  back  number  of 
a  technical  journal.  Family  trees  and  coats-of-arms 
are  copied  for  genealogists.  Banks  and  social  work¬ 
ers  ask  for  photostat  copies  of  statistical  tables  and 
Government  reports.  Musicians,  composers,  and  or¬ 
chestra  conductors  use  photostats  of  music  out  of 
print  or  not  easily  obtainable.  In  statistics  and  mu¬ 
sic  it  is  useful  to  have  a  photographic  copy  that  can¬ 
not  err. 

Photostat  copies  of  the  library’s  maps,  diagrams, 
architectural  plans,  and  the  engravings  and  book  il¬ 
lustrations  are  used  by  artists,  architects,  landscape 
gardeners,  and  designers  of  furniture,  textiles,  rugs, 
and  jewelry.  Actors,  stage  managers,  and  moving- 
picture  directors  resort  to  the  photostat  for  copies  of 
costumes,  stage  settings,  and  make-up  of  historical 
characters.  A  copy  of  any  record  in  the  hbrary  or 
any  page  of  a  library  book  may  be  had  in  a  few 
hours  and  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes  by  means  of 
the  photostat  process. —  New  York  Times. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Writing  of  Fiction.  By  Edith  Wharton.  178 

pp.  Cloth.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1925. 

Mrs.  Wharton  is  not  only  a  skilful  writer  of  fic¬ 
tion  but  a  thoughtful  student  of  the  art  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fiction-writing,  and  what  she  says  is  worthy 
of  careful  attention.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  treat¬ 
ing  of  her  subject  in  general,  she  notes  that  modern 
fiction  really  began  when  the  “action”  of  the  novel 
was  transferred  “from  the  street  to  the  soul,”  so 
that  it  does  not  date  back  beyond  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  “is  still  an  art  in  the  making,  fluent 
and  dirigible,  and  combining  a  past  full  enough  for 
the  deduction  of  certain  general  principles  with  a 
future  rich  in  untried  possibilities.”  Selection  from 
the  mass  of  material,  Mrs.  Wharton  says,  is  the  first 
step  toward  coherent  expression,  although  the  nov¬ 


elist  who  applies  this  rule  “is  nowadays  accused  of 
being  absorbed  in  technqiue  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
supposedly  contrary  element  of  ‘human  interest’.” 
“The  distrust  of  technique,”  Mrs.  Wharton  goes  on 
to  say,  “and  the  fear  of  being  unoriginal  —  both 
symptoms  of  a  certain  lack  of  creative  abundance  — 
are  in  truth  leading  to  pure  anarchy  in  fiction,  and 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that  in  certain  schools 
formlessness  is  now  regarded  as  the  first  condition 
of  form.”  As  for  originality,  Mrs.  Wharton  says: 
“Every  subject,  to  yield  and  to  retain  its  full  flavor, 
should  be  long  carried  in  the  mind,  brooded  upon, 
and  fed  with  all  the  impressions  and  emotions  which 
nourish  its  creator.  True  originality  consists  not 
in  a  new  manner  but  in  a  new  vision.  That  new,  that 
personal,  vision  is  attained  only  by  looking  long 


enough  at  the  object  represented  to  make  it  the 
writer’s  own ;  and  the  mind  which  would  bring 
this  secret  germ  to  fruition  must  be  able  to  nourish 
it  with  an  accumulated  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  ....  One  good  heart-break  will  furnish 
the  poet  with  many  songs,  and  the  novelist  with  a 
considerable  number  of  novels.  But  they  must  have 
hearts  that  can  break.” 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  great,  the  central, 
matter  of  subject,  and  the  subsidiary  points  of  form 
and  style,  which  “ought  to  spring  naturally  out  of 
the  particular  theme  chosen  for  representation. 
Form  might,  perhaps,  for  the  present  purposes  be 
defined  as  the  order,  in  time  and  importance,  in 
which  the  incidents  of  the  narrative  are  grouped; 
and  style  as  the  way  in  which  they  are  presented, 
not  only  in  the  narrower  sense  of  language,  but  also, 
and  rather,  as  they  are  grasped  and  colored  by  their 
medium,  the  narrator’s  mind,  and  given  back  in  his 

words . Subject,  obviously,  is  what  the  story 

is  about]  but  whatever  the  central  episode  or  situa¬ 
tion  chosen  by  the  novelist,  his  tale  will  be  about 

only  just  so  much  of  it  as  he  reacts  to . Any 

subject  considered  in  itself  must  first  of  all  respond 
in  some  way  to  that  mysterious  need  of  a  judgment 
on  life  of  which  the  most  detached  human  intellect 
cannot  rid  itself,  must  be,  in  one  form  or  another 
some  sort  of  rational  response  to  the  reader’s  un¬ 
conscious  but  persistent  inner  question:  ‘What  am 
I  being  told  this  story  for?  What  judgment  on  life 
does  it  contain  for  me?’  A  good  subject,  then,  must 
contain  in  itself  something  that  sheds  a  light  on  our 
moral  experience.” 

In  her  second  chapter,  “Telling  a  Short  Story,” 
Mrs.  Wharton  says:  “One  of  the  chief  obligations, 
in  a  short  story,  is  to  give  the  reader  an  immediate 
sense  of  security.  Every  phrase  should  be  a  sign¬ 
post,  and  never  (unless  intentionally)  a  misleading 
one.  The  reader’s  confidence  once  gained,  he  may 
be  lured  on  to  the  most  incredible  adventures  —  as 
the  Arabian  Nights  are  there  to  show,  but  the  least 
touch  of  irrelevance,  the  least  chill  of  inattention, 
will  instantly  undo  the  spell.” 

“It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  ‘good  subject’  for  a 
short  story  should  always  be  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  novel.  The  principle  may  be  defend- 
able  in  special  cases;  but  it  is  certainly  a  misleading 
one  on  which  to  build  any  general  theory.  ...  If 
the  subject  appears  to  be  adapted  to  both  a  short 
story  and  a  novel,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  either.” 

“The  effect  of  compactness  and  instantaneity 
sought  in  the  short  story  is  attained  mainly  by  the 
observance  of  two  ‘unities’  —  the  old  traditional  one 
of  time,  and  that  other,  more  modern  and  complex, 
which  requires  that  any  rapidly  enacted  episode 
shall  be  seen  through  only  one  pair  of  eyes.  .  .  . 
It  should  be  the  story-teller’s  first  care  to  choose 


this  reflecting  mind  deliberately,  and  when  this  is 
done  to  live  inside  the  mind  chosen,  trying  to  feel, 
see,  and  react  exactly  as  the  latter  would,  no  more, 
no  less,  and,  above  all,  no  otherwise.” 

There  is  one  curious  distinction,  Mrs.  Wharton 
says,  between  the  successful  tale  and  the  successful 
novel:  “No  object  in  itself,  however  fruitful,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  able  to  keep  a  novel  alive;  only  the 
characters  in  it  can.  Of  the  short  story,  the  same 
cannot  be  said.  .  .  .  The  chief  technical  difference 
between  the  short  story  and  the  novel  may  therefore 
be  summed  up  by  saying  that  situation  is  the  main 
concern  of  the  short  story,  character  of  the  novel; 
and  it  follows  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  short 
story  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  form,  or  pres¬ 
entation.  .  .  .  The  short-story  writer  must  not  only 
know  from  what  angle  to  present  his  anecdote  if 
it  is  to  give  out  all  its  fires,  but  must  understand  just 
why  that  particular  angle  and  no  other  is  the  right 
one.” 

The  first  care  of  the  writer  of  the  short  story,  says 
Mrs  Wharton,  should  be  to  know  how  to  make  a 
beginning,  to  study  what  the  musicians  call  “the 
attack.”  “The  rule  that  the  first  page  of  a  novel 
ought  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  whole  is  even 
more  applicable  to  the  short  story,  because  in  the 
latter  case  the  trajectory  is  so  short  that  flash  and 
sound  nearly  coincide.”  ...  If  the  writer’s  first 
stroke  be  vivid  and  telling,  the  reader’s  attention  will 
be  instantly  won.  The  ‘  “Hell,”  said  the  Duchess,  as 
she  lit  her  cigar’  with  which  an  Eton  boy  is  said  to 
have  begun  a  tale  for  his  school  magazine,  in  days 
when  Duchesses  less  commonly  smoked  and  swore, 
would  undoubtedly  have  carried  his  narrative  to 
posterity  if  what  followed  had  been  on  the  same 
level.” 

“The  arrest  of  attention  by  a  vivid  opening  should 
be  something  more  than  a  trick.  It  should  mean  that 
the  narrator  had  so  brooded  on  this  subject  that 
it  has  become  his  indeed,  so  made  over  and  syn¬ 
thesized  within  him  that,  as  a  great  draughtsman 
gives  the  essentials  of  a  face  or  landscape  in  a  half- 
a-dozen  strokes,  the  narrator  can  ‘situate’  his  tale 
in  an  opening  passage  which  shall  be  a  clue  to  all 
the  detail  eliminated.  The  clue  given,  the  writer  has 
only  to  follow;  but  his  grasp  must  be  firm;  he  must 
never  for  an  instant  forget  what  he  wants  to  tell, 
or  why  it  seems  worth  telling.  And  this  intensity 
of  hold  on  his  subject  presupposes,  being  the  telling 
of  even  a  short  story,  a  good  deal  of  thinking  over.” 

“The  precious  instinct  of  selection  is  distilled  by 
that  long  patience  which,  if  it  be  not  genius,  must 
be  one  of  genius’  chief  reliances  in  communicating 
itself.  On  this  point  repetition  and  insistence  are  ex¬ 
cusable:  the  shorter  the  story,  the  more  stripped 
of  detail  and  ‘cleared  for  action,’  the  more  it  depends 
for  its  effect  not  only  on  the  choice  of  what  is 
kept  when  the  superfluous  has  been  jettisoned,  but 
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on  the  order  in  which  these  essentials  are  set  forth.” 

“Nothing  but  deep  familiarity  with  his  subject 
will  protect  the  short-story  writer  from  another 
danger ;  that  of  contenting  himself  with  a  mere  sketch 
of  the  episode  selected  .  .  .  but,  the  phrase  ‘economy 
of  material’  suggests  another  danger  to  which  the 
novelist  and  the  writer  of  short  stories  are  equally 
exposed.  Such  economy  is,  in  both  cases,  nearly 
always  to  be  advised  in  the  multiplication  of  ac¬ 
cidental  happenings,  minor  episodes,  surprises,  and 
contrarieties.  Most  beginners  crowd  into  their  work 
twice  as  much  material  of  this  sort  as  it  needs.  .  .  . 
True  economy  consists  in  the  drawing  out  of  one’s 
subject  every  drop  of  significance  it  can  give,  true 
expenditure  in  devoting  time,  meditation,  and  pa¬ 
tient  labor  to  the  process  of  extraction  and  rep¬ 
resentation.” 

In  her  third  chapter,  on  “Constructing  a  Novel,” 
and  the  following  chapter,  “Character  and  Situation 
in  the  Novel,”  Mrs.  Wharton  gives  expert  advice 
about  novel-writing.  Her  final  chapter  is  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  late  Marcel  Proust,  the  most  eminent 
of  recent  French  novelists.  w.  h.  h. 

Tradjtng  for  Authorship.  By  Grenville  Kleiser. 

phonso  Smith.  432  pp.  Cloth.  Boston:  Ginn  & 

Company,  1925. 

“Training  for  Authorshop”  aims  to  teach  the  whole 
art  of  writing  for  publication,  beginning  with  word 
study  and  going  on  to  discuss  methods  of  enlarging 
the  vocabulary,  phrase-making,  sentence-making, 
word-building,  the  study  of  similes,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  style.  Each  of  the  chapters  devoted  to 
these  subjects  has  exercises  for  students  based  on 
the  instructions  given,  and  there  are  long  lists  of 
words  and  phrases,  with  their  meanings,  to  be  stud¬ 
ied.  Interspersed  among  these  lessons  are  chapters  on 
Short-story  Writing  (treating  of  methods  of 
authors,  gathering  material,  plot,  character-drawing, 
dialog,  description,  and  construction),  How  to 
Write  a  Novel,  The  Writing  of  Essays,  How  to 
Write  History,  How  to  Write  Biography,  and  How 
to  Write  the  Scenario  for  a  Photo-play,  with  pages 
of  facsimile  typewriting,  showing  how  the  scenario 
manuscript  should  be  prepared.  Besides,  there  are 
Questions  and  Answers  about  literary  work,  and  a 
chapter  on  The  Bible  and  Literary  Training. 

w.  H.  H. 

Literary  Contrasts.  Selected  and  edited  by  C.  Al- 
phonso  Smith.  432  pp.  Cloth.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1925. 

There  is  no  question  that,  as  Professor  Smith 
points  out,  writers  may  benefit  by  comparison  and 
study  of  literary  masterpieces  that  treat  of  the  same 
theme  or  similar  themes,  or  otherwise  resemble  each 
other,  since  critical  examination  of  them  shows  how 
different  authors  treat  and  develop  the  same  or 


similar  subject  matter,  thus  throwing  light  on  their 
literary  methods.  Professor  Smith  quotes  Sainte- 
Beuve  as  saying  that  the  art  of  literary  criticism 
consists  in  comparison,  and  Taine  as  saying  more 
definitely:  “All  the  treatises  on  poetry  and  the  drama 
put  together  are  not  so  valuable  as  the  reading  of  a 
play  of  Shakspere  and  comparing  it,  line  by  line, 
with  the  Italian  tales  and  the  old  chronicles  which 
Shakspere  had  before  his  eyes  when  writing.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  goes  on  to  make  a  striking  comparison 
by  quoting  the  written  suggestions  that  Seward  made 
for  the  close  of  Lincoln’s  Inaugural  Address  and 
Lincoln’s  wonderful  peroration.  Seward  was  a  col-  ' 
lege  graduate.  Lincoln  said:  “I  never  went  to  school 
more  than  six  months  in  my  life.”  Seward,  thinking 
that  Lincoln’s  First  Inaugural  should  end  with  a 
flourish,  submitted  the  following: — 

I  close.  We  are  not,  we  must  not  be,  aliens  or 
enemies,  but  fellow-countrymen  and  brethren.  Al¬ 
though  passion  has  strained  our  bonds  of  affection 
too  hardly,  they  must  not,  I  am  sure  they  will  not, 
be  broken.  The  mystic  chords  which,  proceeding  from 
so  many  battlefields  and  so  many  patriot  graves, 
pass  through  all  the  hearts  and  all  hearths  in  this 
broad  continent  of  ours,  will  yet  again  harmonize  in 
their  ancient  music  when  breathed  upon  by  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  nation. 

Here  is  what  Lincoln  made  of  it: — 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion 
may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  more  clearly  “Lincoln’s 
taste  in  the  selection  and  rejection  of  words,  his 
feeling  for  sentence  structure,  his  sense  of  unforced 
rhythm,  and  his  mastery  in  rounding  a  great  ad¬ 
dress  to  an  apt  and  adequate  conclusion.” 

For  comparison  and  contrast.  Professor  Smith  in 
the  parallel  selections  of  which  —  with  critical  in¬ 
troductions —  he  has  made  his  book,  furnishes  ex¬ 
cellent  material.  He  offers  nearly  a  score  of  cases 
of  resemblance,  reprinting  together  two  or  more 
poems,  or  short  stories,  or  essays,  or  addresses,  to 
show  their  similarity  —  for  instance,  Longfellow’s 
poem,  “The  Beleaguered  City,”  which  Poe  thought 
was  plagiarized  from  his  poem,  “The  Haunted 
Palace”;  the  Funeral  Oration  by  Pericles  and  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Gettysburg  Address ;  and  De  Maupassant’s 
story,  “The  Necklace,”  and  Henry  James’s  story, 
“Paste.”  In  his  introduction  to  the  stories  by  De 
Maupassant  and  James,  by  the  way.  Professor 
Smith  uses  an  inspired  phrase  (here  italicized)  when 
he  asks  the  reader  to  “note  the  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  Maupassant’s  words,  the  unity  and  coherence 
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of  his  sentences,  the  totality  of  effect  that  arches  and 
clasps  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  story.” 
“Compare,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “the  first  few  para¬ 
graphs  of  Maupassant  with  the  first  few  of  James. 
Who  makes  the  cleaner  ‘get-away’?  Compare  the  re¬ 
spective  endings.  Which  ending,  when  you  consider 
what  has  gone  before,  should  be  called  inevitable? 
What  characters,  if  any,  in  the  two  stories  stand  out 
distinctly?  How  far  do  you  consider  Arthur  Symons 
is  right  in  saying  that  incidents  interested  Maupas¬ 
sant,  not  ideas,  or  even  characters?”  Professor 
Smith  also  points  out  that  Henry  James  deliberately 
reversed  the  plot  of  De  Maupassant’s  story,  just  as 
Rossetti,  in  his  “Blessed  Damozel,”  reversed  the 
condition  of  the  theme  of  Poe’s  “Raven.”  Al¬ 
together  “Literary  Contrasts”  —  which  closes  with 
a  score  of  pages  of  biographical  notes  about  the 
authors  of  the  selections  quoted  —  is  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  book.  w.  h.  h. 

Whittier  at  Close  Range.  By  Frances  Campbell 

Sparhawk.  181  pp.  Cloth.  Boston:  The  Riverdale 

Press,  Brookline.  192  S. 

Intimate  recollections  of  Whittier  by  the  daughter 
of  his  physician  and  friend  give  this  book  especial 
value.  It  tells  of  the  Quaker  poet’s  life  in  his  home 
at  Amesbury,  to  which  he  removed  from  his  birth¬ 
place  in  Haverhill  in  the  middle  1830’s  with  his 
mother,  her  sister  “Aunt  Mercy,”  and  his  sister 
Elizabeth.  The  book  has  a  fine  frontispiece  por¬ 
trait  of  Whittier,  and  also  a  portrait  of  his  sister. 
Many  personal  anecdotes  are  related,  and  there  are 
quotations  from  letters  throwing  light  on  the  poet’s 
character  and  work.  Miss  Sparhawk  tells  how  Whit¬ 
tier  gathered  material  and  how  a  number  of  his 
poems  were  written,  including  “The  Captain’s 
Well,”  for  which  he  received  a  thousand  dollars 
from  the  New  York  Ledger,  but  of  which  he  said; 
“I  don’t  think  much  of  it  myself.”  He  realized  the 
(fifference  between  a  poem  in  manuscript  and  the 
same  poem  in  print,  and  often  had  his  manuscript 
poems  put  in  type  so  that  he  could  judge  for  him¬ 
self  how  they  would  look  before  sending  them  to 
publishers.  Although  he  could  not  give  attention  to 
the  innumerable  manuscripts  which  were  sent  to  him 
from  all  parts  for  commendation  and  criticism  — 
some  even  to  be  placed  —  he  took  untiring  interest 
in  writers  who  had  aroused  his  sympathy,  and  he 
once  sent  to  one  of  them,  whose  financial  success 

had  not  been  great,  this  message;  “Thee  tell  F - 

that  I  never  made  any  money  until  I  wrote  ‘Snow 
Bound’.”  w.  H.  H. 

Seven  Wonderlands  or  the  American  West.  By 

Thos.  D.  Murphy.  Illustrated.  3S0  pp.  Cloth.  Bos¬ 
ton;  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  1925. 

This  sumptuous  volume  in  the  See  America  First 
Series  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  “The 


Wonderlands  of  the  American  West,”  five  printings 
of  which  have  been  required.  The  matter  relating  to 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  and  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
has  been  completely  revised,  and  illustrated  sketches 
of  Zion  Canyon  (two  chapters  headed  “The  Utah 
Wonderlands”  and  “To  the  North  Rim  and  Re¬ 
turn”),  the  Glacier  National  Park,  the  Crater  Lake 
National  Park,  and  the  Petrified  Forests  of  Arizona 
have  been  added.  The  information  given  in  the  book 
is  based  not  only  on  material  obtained  from  the 
National  Park  Service  and  artists,  photographers, 
railroad  men,  and  others  interested,  but  on  repeated 
visits  by  the  author  to  the  wonderlands  described, 
which  have  made  Mr.  Murphy  familiar  with  their 
grandeur  and  their  scenic  beauties.  He  writes  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  lover  of  nature,  but  without 
extravagance  or  fine  writing,  and  his  book  is  full 
of  facts  of  general  interest.  The  illustrations,  which 
are  a  very  important  feature  of  the  volume,  include 
thirty-two  reproductions  in  color  of  original  paint¬ 
ings  by  Thomas  Moran,  N.A.,  and  Henry  H.  Bagg, 
and  twenty-four  fine  half-tones  from  photographs. 
Also  there  are  seven  excellent  maps,  reproduced  from 
the  latest  official  drawings  of  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logic  Survey.  The  book  is  one  to  make  any  American 
proud  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  country  in  which 


The  Buhders  of  America.  By  Edwin  Wildman. 

Illustrated.  314  pp.  Cloth.  Boston:  L.  C  Page  & 

Co.  1925.  $2.  ■ 

“The  Builders  of  America,”  by  the  author  of 
“The  Founders  of  America,”  is  made  up  of  biogra¬ 
phies  of  great  Americans  who  took  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Nation  from  the  early  days  of  the 
young  American  Republic  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  — James  Madison,  Henry  Clay,  James  Mon¬ 
roe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Robert 
Fulton,  Daniel  Webster,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Washington  Irving,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  James  K.  Polk,  and  Franklin 
Pierce  —  telling  of  the  struggles  of  their  boyhood, 
the  achievements  of  their  manhood,  their  characters, 
their  philosophy,  and  their  places  in  our  history. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED: 

The  Writer  is  pleased  to  receive  for  review  any 
books  about  authors,  authorship,  language,  or  lit¬ 
erary  topics  or  any  books  that  would  be  of  real 
value  in  a  writer’s  library,  such  as  works  of  refer¬ 
ence,  history,  biography,  or  travel.  Attention  can  be 
given  only  to  books  of  special  interest  to  readers  of 
The  Writer,  and  there  is  no  space  in  the  magazine 
for  the  review  of  fiction,  poetry,  etc.  All  books  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  acknowledged  under  this  heading. 
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Selections  will  be  made  for  remew  in  the  interest  of 
The  Writer’s  readers. 

The  Writer’s  Art:  By  Those  Who  Have  Practiced 
It.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Rolla  Walter  Brown. 
3S7  pp.  Cloth.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press.  1924.  $2. 

One  Man’s  Life.  An  autobiography  by  Herbert 
Quick.  Illustrated.  408  pp.  Cloth.  Indianapolis: 
Bohbs-Merrill  Company.  1925.  $5. 

The  Dreamer.  A  romantic  rendering  of  the  life- 
story  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  By  Mary  Newton 
Stanard.  Illustrated.  382  pp.  Cloth.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1925.  $3.50. 

Edith  Wharton.  By  Robert  Morss  Lovett.  91  pp. 
Cloth.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 
1925.  $1. 

H.  L.  Mencken.  By  Ernest  Boyd.  89  pp.  Cloth.  New 
York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  1925.  $1. 

Charles  Dickens  and  Other  Victorians.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  240  pp.  Cloth.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1925. 

Leaves  From  My  Life.  By  Annie  Kilburn  Kilmer. 
Illustrated.  153  pp.  Cloth.  New  York:  Frye  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  1925. 

The  Story  of  the  World’s  Literature.  By  John 


Macy.  Illustrated.  613  pp.  Cloth.  New  York: 
Boni  &  Liveright.  1925.  $5. 

Sim;iles  and  Their  Use.  By  Grenville  Kleiser.  381 
pp.  Cloth.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
1925.  $2. 

Figurative  Language.  By  George  H.  Reibold.  129 
pp.  Franklin,  Ohio:  James  Knapp  Reeve.  1925. 
Everyman’s  Genius.  By  Mary  Austin.  365  pp. 
Cloth.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
1925.  $2.50. 

Younger  Days  of  Fam!ous  Writers.  By  Katherine 
Dunlap  Gather.  Illustrated.  326  pp.  Cloth.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  1925.  $1.75. 
Lectures  to  Living  Authors.  By  Lacon.  Illustrated 
by  Quiz.  231  pp.  Cloth.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  1925.  $2.50. 

Through  the  Year  With  Famous  Authors.  By 
Mabel  Patterson.  337  pp.  Cloth.  New  York:  Wal¬ 
ter  Neale.  1925. 

Science  and  Life.  By  Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan. 

90  pp.  Cloth.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1924.  $1. 
Touch- and- Go  Letters  from  the  Real  Japan.  By 
Harman  Black.  Ill  pp.  Cloth.  New  York:  Real- 
Book  Company.  1922. 

Our  Presidents  in  Verse.  By  F.  Leopold  Schmidt. 
Illustrated.  116  pp.  Cloth.  New  York:  The  Poet 
and  Philosopher  Magazine.  1925. 


Literary  Articles  in  Periodicals 


The  Press  and  the  President.  Should  the  President 
Be  Quoted  Directly  or  Indirectly?  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard.  Century  for  December. 

Speech  Degeneracy.  M.  V.  P.  Yeaman.  American 
Speech  for  November. 

Benjamin  Franklin  on  Spelling  Reform.  Kemp 
Malone.  American  Speech  for  November. 

The  Terms:  “Germs,”  “Bacteria,”  and  “Dirt.” 
Robert  S.  Breed.  American  Speech  for  November. 

Literary  Treasure.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 
Bookman  for  December. 

Compton  Mackenzie  and  His  Works.  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith.  Bookman  for  December. 

An  Apology  for  the  Pulitzer  Awards.  Herbert 
S.  Gorham.  Bookman  for  December. 

As  TO  THE  Novel.  Grant  Overton.  The  Sketch  Book 
in  the  Bookman  for  December. 

The  Youth  of  Havelock  Ellis.  Isaac  Goldberg. 
Forum  for  December. 


The  Tone-Deaf  Poets.  Winthrop  Parker  and 
L.  M.  Hussey.  Vanity  Fair  for  December 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  The  Peerless  Pair  of  Comic 
Opera.  With  portraits.  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  Drama 
for  December. 

Thomas  Nast  With  illustrations.  Percy  James. 
Ziffs  for  November. 

Do  We  Like  the  Fiction  of  Today?  Marie  Tello 
Phillips.  Rectangle  for  November. 

Clean  Fiction.  John  Farrar.  Independent  for 
December  5. 

The  Best  Sellers  of  Today  and  Yesterday.  A 
Retrospect  of  Twenty-five  Years.  Arthur  Bartlett 
Maurice.  Independent  for  December  5. 

John  M.  Siddall.  What  Was  He  Like  at  Work? 
With  portrait.  Merle  Crowell.  Youth’s  Companion 
for  December  10. 

Is  Our  Poetry  Today  at  a  Low  Level?  F.  L. 
Schmidt.  Poet  and  Philosopher  for  December  15. 
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News  and  Notes 


As  Thomas  Hardy  has  not  been  able,  on  account 
of  his  health,  to  go  to  London  to  see  the  stage 
success  of  his  “Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles,”  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  London,  company  went  to  Dorchester 
and  gave  a  special  performance  of  the  play  in  Mr. 
Hardy’s  drawing-room. 

D.  L.  Chambers,  vice-president  of  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  has  been  appointed  editor-in-chief 
of  the  company,  responsible  for  the  acceptance  of 
manuscripts  for  publication,  succeeding  Hewitt  H. 
Howland,  who  recently  became  editor  of  the  Century 
Magazine.  Charles  D.  LaFollette  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Mr.  Chambers.  The  work  Mr.  Howland 
did  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  company,  keeping 
in  touch  with  authors  and  the  literary  market,  has 
been  assigned  to  two  members  of  the  company’s 
New  York  staff.  Maxwell  Aley,  who  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Yale  University  Press  before  coming  to  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company  three  years  ago,  and  Thom¬ 
as  R.  Coward.  Mr.  Chambers,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  University  in  1900,  was  secretary  to  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  assistant  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  before  he  became 
connected  with  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  in  1903. 

George  S.  Brooks,  formerly  of  the  Rochester 
Herald,  is  now  the  managing  editor  of  McClure’s 
Magazine. 

Seymour  G.  Pond  is  now  the  managing  editor  of 
North-West  Stories. 

George  F.  Pierrot  is  now  the  managing  editor  of 
the  American  Boy  (Detroit). 

Guy  P.  Leavitt  has  succeeded  James  DeForest 
Murch  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Lookout  (Cincin¬ 
nati)  . 

A  bed  in  memory  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  and  her 
book,  “Little  Women,”  has  been  installed  in  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  in  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London. 

A  memorial  to  Mrs.  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  edge  of  the  Limberlost  swamp,  is  being 
planned  by  the  citizens  of  Decatur,  Indiana. 

Lewis  P  Curtis,  of  Yale  University,  is  preparing 
a  critical  edition  of  the  letters  of  Laurence  Sterne, 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  autograph  letters 
by  Sterne. 

Under  the  will  of  Theodore  Presser,  Philadelphia 
music  publisher  and  editor,  the  bulk  of  his  estate, 
valued  at  $2,000,000  is  left  to  the  Presser  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  aid  of  students  of  music.  Mr.  Presser 
organized  the  Presser  Foundation  in  1916  to  create 
scholarship  and  aid  worthy  musical  students.  The 
foundation  supports  137  scholarships  in  colleges  and 
universities. 


“The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Burroughs,”  by 
Clara  Barrus,  is  published  in  two  volumes  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  “Diary  and  Letters  of  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody,”  edited  by  Christina  Hopkinson  Baker,  is 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

“The  True  Stevenson:  A  Study  in  Clarification,” 
by  George  S.  Heilman,  is  published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

“The  Man  Mencken:  A  Biographical  and  Critical 
Study,”  by  Isaac  Goldberg,  is  published  by  Simon  & 
Schuster. 

“Howard  Pyle,”  by  Charles  D.  Abbott,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

“The  Life  Story  of  Orison  Swett  Marden,”  by 
Margaret  Connolly,  is  published  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company. 

“William  Robinson  Nicoll:  Life  and  Letters,”  by 
T.  H.  Darlow,  is  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

“The  Life  of  W.  T.  Stead,”  by  Frederic  Whyte, 
is  published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Company. 

“A  Lifetime  with  Mark  Twain,”  by  Mary  Law- 
ton  (Harcourt,  Brace,  &  Co.),  is  a  collection  of 
reminiscences  by  Mr.  Clemens’s  servant,  Kate  Leary. 

“Recollections  of  Johanna  Spyri’s  Childhood,”  by 
Anna  Ulrich,  is  published  by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

“Charles  H.  Sheldon:  His  Life  Story”  (George  H. 
Doran  Company)  is  an  autobiography. 

“Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  as  Her  Sister  Knew  Her,” 
by  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  is  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

A  “Biography  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,”  by  J.  S. 
Collis,  is  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

“My  Life  and  Memories,”  by  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke 
(Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.),  consists  of  the  recollections 
of  a  well-known  New  York  journalist. 

“The  Life  of  James  Elroy  Flecker,”  by  Geraldine 
Hodgson,  is  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

“The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,”  by  John  Forster, 
with  five  hundred  portraits,  facsimiles,  and  other  il¬ 
lustrations,  collected  and  annotated  by  B.  W.  Mat'z, 
is  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

“Thamyris,  or  Is  There  a  Future  for  Poetry?” 
by  R.  C.  Trevelyan,  is  a  new  volume  in  the  Today 
and  Tomorrow  series,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 
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“The  Children  of  Dickens,”  by  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers,  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

“The  England  of  Dickens,”  by  Walter  Dexter 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  is  a  companion  volume 
to  “The  London  of  Dickens”  and  “The  Kent  of 
Dickens.”  It  completes  the  topographical  description 
of  the  scenes  of  Dickens’  novels. 

“Keats  and  Shakspeare;  A  Study  of  Keats’  Poetic 
Life  from  1816  to  1820,”  by  John  Middleton  Murry, 
is  published  in  this  country  by  the  American  Branch 
of  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

“Shakspere’s  Debt  to  Montaigne,”  by  George  Cof¬ 
fin  Taylor,  is  published  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press. 

“The  English  Novel,”  by  Hugh  Walpole.  This  is 
the  Rede  Lecture  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
now  published  in  booklet  form  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

“Samuel  Pepys:  A  Portrait  in  Miniature,”  by 
J.  Lucas-Dubreton,  translated  from  the  French  by 
H.  J.  Stenning,  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  and  “Mr.  Pepys,  an  Introduction  to  the 
Diary,  together  with  a  sketch  of  His  Later  Life,” 
by  J.  R.  Tanner,  is  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace, 
&  Co. 

“The  English  Comic  Characters,”  by  J.  B. 
Priestley,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  gives 
appreciations  and  portraits  of  the  great  comic  char¬ 
acters  in  English  literature. 

“Main  Currents  of  Modem  French  Drama,”  by 
Hugh  A.  Smith,  is  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

“Elizabethian  Playwrights,”  by  Felix  E.  Schelling, 
is  published  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

“The  Science  of  Pla}^riting,”  by  Moses  L. 
Malevinski  (Brentano’s)  answers  the  question, 
“What  Is  a  Play?”  by  giving  an  algebraic  formula 
applicable  alike  to  the  novel,  the  short  story,  the 
screen,  and  the  stage  drama.  The  book  has  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Owen  Davis. 

“Poetic  Values;  Their  Reality  and  Our  Need  of 
Them,”  by  John  G.  Neihardt,  the  poet-laureate  of 
Nebraska,  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

“Modem  Poetry,”  by  H.  P.  Collins  (Houghton 
MifOin  Company)  is  an  analysis  of  the  significant 
aspects  of  present-day  poetry,  with  a  discussion  of 
the  aims,  methods,  and  importance  of  the  modem 
English  school  of  poets. 

“The  Poets  of  the  Future,”  Henry  T.  Schnittkind’s 
eighth  annual  collection  of  verse  gathered  from  the 
college  magazines  throughout  the  country,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Stratford  Company. 

“The  Doctor  Looks  at  Biography,”  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Collins  (George  H.  Doran  Company),  is  a 
study  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  of  groups  of 
writers,  and  other  people. 


In  “The  Nobel  Prize  Winners  in  Literature”  pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Annie  Russell  Marble 
has  gathered  all  the  facts  about  the  fourteen  writers 
who  have  received  this  prize,  from  Sully- 
Prudhomme,  in  IQOl,  to  Reymont,  in  1924. 

“The  Best  British  Stories  of  1925,”  compiled  by 
Edwin  J.  O’Brien  and  John  Cournos,  is  published 
in  this  country  by  Small,  Maynard,  &  Co. 

“Practical  Business  English,”  by  W.  L.  Mason, 
is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

James  M.  Lee,  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism  in  New  York  University,  wants  copies  of 
letters  written  by  William  Bradford  and  his  son, 
Andrew,  to  be  used  in  a  memorial  volume,  record¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  founder  of  New  York’s  first 
newspaper,  two  hundred  years  ago. 

A  new  radical  magazine,  to  be  called  the  New 
Masses,  the  publishing  cost  of  which  for  the  first 
three  years  has  been  underwritten  by  the  American 
Fund  for  Public  Service,  is  to  be  published  in  New 
York. 

The  Occident,  which  was  recently  suppressed  by 
the  authorities  at  the  University  of  California,  is 
to  be  expanded  into  a  national  magazine  for  college 
undergraduates  generally.  The  January  number  is 
the  first  issue  published  by  the  English  Club,  a  cor¬ 
poration  under  the  laws  of  California,  who  declare 
that  publication  ofi  the  campus  is  entirely  within 
their  rights. 

The  Granite  Monthly  (Concord,  N.  H.)  has  been 
transferred  back  to  its  former  owners,  and  William 
E.  Jones  is  now  the  editor  of  the  magazine. 

The  Little  Theatre  Monthly  is  now  published  in 
conjunction  with  the  Drama,  by  the  Drama  League 
of  America,  with  editorial  offices  at  174  State  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  new  publishing  firm,  Frank-Maurice,  Inc.,  is 
the  successor  to  Nicholas  L.  Brown,  publisher  in 
New  York.  When  Mr.  Brown  failed,  the  business 
was  bought  by  Frank  Rosenblatt,  who  operates  as 
Frank-Maurice,  Inc. 

The  James  Tait  Black  memorial  book  prize,  for 
the  best  novel  of  last  year,  amounting  to  £150,  has 
been  awarded  to  E.  M.  Foster,  for  his  novel,  “A 
Passage  to  India,”  published  in  this  country  by 
Harcourt,  Brace,  &  Co. 

The  estate  of  Palmer  Cox  is  valued  at  $44,037. 

G.  O.  Shields  (“Coquina”)  died  in  New  York 
November  10,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Dr.  Denton  J.  Snider  died  at  Kirkwood,  Mo., 
November  24,  aged  eighty-four. 

W.  E.  Norris  died  at  Torquay,  England,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  aged  seventy-eight. 

Wladislaw  Stanislaw  Reymont  died  at  Warsaw, 
Poland,  December  10,  aged  fifty-seven. 


Prize  of 

$100.00  FOR  A  THUMBNAIL  CLASSIC 


The  Writer  offers  a  first  prize  of  $100.00  and  20  additional 
prizes  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Writer  for  the  best  rendering 
in  four  lines  of  verse  or  28  words  of  prose  of  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Contestants  should  measure  the 
quality  of  their  work  against  the  standards  suggested  by  Charles 
William  Eliot’s  criticism  of  Emerson’s  28-word  description  of  the 
fight  at  the  Concord  Bridge:  “here  are  the  whole  scene  and  all  the 
essential  circumstances  —  the  place  and  the  season,  the  [stout] 
actors,  their  [rustic]  social  state,  the  [heroic]  deed,  and  its  infinite 
reverberations.” 

Contestants  may  submit  as  many  manuscripts  as  they  desire. 

Each  should  be  signed  with  a  pen  name  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  author’s  real  name  and  address. 

The  contest  will  close  on  March  15th.  Announcement  of  the  names 
of  the  judges  will  be  made  in  the  February  Writer. 

Send  manuscripts  to 

Managing  Editor,  THE  WRITER,  1430  Massachusetts  Ave., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


HAROLD  VINAL 

Publisher 

Mr.  Vinal  is  now  preparing  his  1926 
Book  List  and  wishes  to  see  a  few 
more  manuscripts  of  merit. 

Poetry,  plays,  fiction,  biography  are 
are  solicited. 

Mr.  Vinal  specializes  in  fine  printing, 
original  cover  designs  and  distinctive 
format. 

Himself  a  poet  of  note,  Mr.  Vinal  offers 
editorial  supervision  of  constructive 
value. 

Book-making  of  integrity;  a  personal 
attention  to  individual  needs;  un¬ 
recognized  talent  developed. 

Commercialism  has  been  excluded  from 
Mr.  Vinal’s  prospectus. 

Inquiries  gladly  answered 

HAROLD  VINAL,  Publisher 
13  West  54th  St.,  New  York 


The  Poet  &  Philosopher 
Magazine 

consisting  of  FOUR  QUARTERLIES,  82  pp., 
TWENTY-TWO  FORTNIGHTLIES,  16  pp.,  and 
TWO  SEMI-ANNUALS,  48  pp.,  has  resumed  pub¬ 
lication.  subscription  price,  including  all 
(28)  Numbers,  $6.00  per  annum.  OBJECT  OF 
MAGAZINE  is  GOOD  POETRY  and  SOUND  PHI¬ 
LOSOPHY.  LYRIC,  EPIC  and  DRAMATIC 
POEMS  solicited  at  our  usual  rates.  PRIZE  CON¬ 
TESTS  form  a  PERMANENT  FEATURE  of  the 
Magazine.  “OUR  SHORT  COURSE  IN  VERSI¬ 
FICATION,”  or,  our  handsome  book,  entitled : 
“OUR  PRESIDENTS  IN  VERSE”  by  F.  Leopold 
Schmidt,  given  away  absolutely  FREE  to  every 
subscriber.  The  Magazine  is  not  only  intended  for 
poets ;  but  for  all  who  desire  a  PHILOSOPHY 
OP  LIFE,  wish  to  ERADICATE  ERRONEOUS 
OPINIONS  from  their  minds,  and  like  WORTH¬ 
WHILE  POEMS  with  SUBSTANCE  to  them. 
Send  for  Free  Sample  Copy,  or,  20  cents  for  the 
Current  Number.  Address : 

THE  POET  &  PHILOSOPHER 
magazine.  Publishers, 

The  Argus  Building,  20-22  West  43rd  St., 
New  York  City 

AUTHORS’  MSS.,  SCENARIOS,  ETC.,  TYPED 

at  7SC.  M  words;  Expert  work;  Authors’  MSS.  Service,  Box  123, 
Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

AUTHORS! 


Let  me  type  your  manuscripts;  careful  work  by  a  trained  typist 
guaranteed.  G.  B.  Ellis,  Authors’  Typing  Service,  II  Humboldt  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass, 


^Announcing  a  ^h(ew  ‘Departure  in 

EDITORIAL  CRITICISM  of 
MANUSCRIPTS 

by  JOHN  GALLISHAW 

“  T  T  p  to  now  I  have  consistently  refused  to  criticise  short-story 
^  manuscripts  by  mail  for  people  who  had  not  had  instruction 
from  me.  I  adopted  this  attitude  because  I  found  that  many  of  the 
critical  terms  which  I  used  were  new  to  the  writer,  that  he  was 
confused  by  such  words  as  ‘dramatize,’  ‘narrative  question,’ 
‘summary,’  and  so  on.  Yet  there  were  many  writers  who  could 
profit  from  criticism  who  did  not  need  a  complete  course.  Since  the 
publication  of  my  Cases  in  Craftsmanship  in  The  Writer,  many 
more  requests  have  come  in.  I  have  solved  the  vexed  question  at 
last  by  preparing  a  brochure  containing  the  high  lights  of  the  in¬ 
struction  in  my  Studio  Courses.  All  criticism  of  manuscripts  must 
be  based  upon  the  use  of  this  brochure.  After  reading  it,  the  writer 
can  profit  fully  from  my  criticism.  He  and  I  will  then  be  talking 
the  same  language.” 

JOHN  GALLISHAW. 

/ 

In  order  to  acquaint  writers  with  this  new  method,  a  copy  of  this 
12,000  word  brochure,  together  with  information  about  preparation 
and  analysis  of  a  manuscript  for  Mr.  Gallishaw’s  criticism,  will  be 
sent  for  $1.00,  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  distribution. 
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Write  to 
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Midland  (M),  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  $3.00.  John  F. 
Frederick,  and  Frank  L.  Mott,  editors. 

Uses  short  stories,  general  articles,  and  poetry, 
preferring  descriptive  and  narrative  sketches  of 
Middle  Western  people  and  places;  critical  arti¬ 
cles  dealing  with  Middle  Western  writers;  and 
stories  dealing  with  significant  human  experi¬ 
ences,  usually  Middle-Western,  but  not  limited 
to  that  section.  Sets  length  limit  at  10,000  words. 
Does  not  pay  for  manuscripts. 

Mid-Week  Pictorial  (W),  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  Times  Building,  New  York.  $5.00.  Charles 
M.  Graves,  editor. 

Weekly  photogravure  magazine,  giving  the 
news  of  the  world’s  important  happenings  m 
pictures. 

Milady  Beautiful  (M),  808  Tower  Court,  Chicago, 
Ill.  $1.50;  15c.  Emily  Lloyd,  editor. 

Devoted  to  beauty  shops,  and  prints  articles 
of  interest  only  to  them,  setting  length  limit  at 
2,000  words.  Does  not  buy  photographs,  and 
uses  no  fiction. 

Missionary  (M),  Apostolic  Mission  House,  Brook- 
land,  Washington,  D.  C.  $3.00;  25c.  Rev.  Lewis  J. 
O’Hern,  C.S.P.,  editor. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World  (M),  156  Fifth 
ave..  New  York.  $2.50.  Delavan  L.  Pierson,  editor. 

Aims  to  give  and  to  interpret,  month  by 
month,  the  most  important  missionary  news 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  from 
all  denominations.  Devotes  large  space  to 
methods  that  have  been  found  effective  in  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  missionary  societies,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Missouri  Ruralist  (S-M),  2206  Pine  st..  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.  $1.00;  5c.  John  F.  Case,  editor. 

Prints  a  few  general  articles,  buying  only 
Missouri  feature  stories  of  farm  life,  setting 
length  limit  at  3,000  words.  Uses  serials,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Capper  Farm  Press.  Supplies  own 
juvenile  department,  and  does  not  buy  jokes. 


Prints  no  short  stories  and  no  verse.  Buys  very 
few  photographs,  and  pays  one-half  cent  a  word. 

Modern  Dance  Magazine  (Q),  562  Fifth  ave.,  New 
York.  G.  Hepburn  Wilson,  editor. 

Mail  returned  by  the  PostofSce. 

Modern  Hospital  (M),  22  East  Ontario  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  $3.00;  3Sc.  John  A.  McNamara,  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Uses  only  manuscripts  of  a  technical  nature 
relating  to  hospitals.  Manuscripts  from  general 
writers  not  usually  acceptable. 

Modern  Language  Notes  (M  —  8  Nos.),  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  $5.00;  65c. 
James  Wilson  Bright,  editor-in-chief. 

A  publication  devoted  to  linguistic  and  liter¬ 
ary  research  and  to  aesthetic  and  philosophic 
criticism  in  the  domain  of  English,  German  and 
the  related  Germanic  languages,  and  of  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  the  other  languages  of  the 
Romance  group.  Its  purpose  is  also  to  promote 
sound  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  modem 
languages  and  literatures. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CHANGES 

Social  Index  (W),  2  East  23d  st..  New  York.  $10; 
25c. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  1  —  November  7,  1925.  “The  Il¬ 
lustrated  News-Magazine  of  Society,”  printing 
social  news  of  national  and  intemationd  inter¬ 
est,  illustrated  articles,  fiction,  verse,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  some  humor. 

West  (B-W),  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Harry  E.  Maule, 
editor;  Anthony  M.  Rud,  associate  editor. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  1  —  January  1,  1926.  Uses  short 
stories,  novelettes,  serials,  and  prose  fillers  con¬ 
taining  facts,  but  no  verse  or  jokes.  Sets  no 
length  limit,  but  prefers  stories  of  from  3,000  to 
7,000  words,  does  not  buy  photographs,  and 
pays  on  acceptance.  Fiction  should  be  vigorous 
in  plot  and  action,  with  one  strong  central  char¬ 
acter,  and  scenes  should  be  laid  in  Western 
America,  Western  Canada,  Alaska,  or  Mexico. 


The  third  printing  of  this  Directory  was  begun  in  The  Writer  for  March,  1917.  Back  numbers  can  be 
supplied.  A  set  of  the  numbers  from  February,  1917,  to  December,  1925,  giving  the  Directory  complete,  with 
additions  and  changes  bringing  everything  up  to  dale,  and  much  other  valuable  matter,  will  be  sent  for  five 
dollars;  with  a  year’s  subiription  added  for  eight  dollars. 


Next  month  Mr.  Gallishaw  will  analyze  a  story  which  appeared  recently 
in  Collier’s.  It  is  a  significant  “Case”  in  Craftsmanship, 
illustrating  the  Dramatization  of  Setting: 
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